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REMINGTON srreos 


PEWRITER 





WON 


At Toronto, in open contest, Aug. 13, 


151 WORDS PER MINUTE, WITHOUT AN ERROR, 


The above is an authentie record made by Mr. Frank E. McGurrinat Detroit, on January 
a memorized sentence, thus BEATING ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS of correct work, t 


per minute, and placing the ‘* Remington ”’ still further beyond reach of competi yinngge 3 


copies of certitied work furnished on application, 


Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns, 
ConnxcTicuT, Clinton. 
ORGAN SCHOOL, FOUNDED BY 
the late Chas. Morgan of New York, a thorough 
Greparatory school for both sexes. DwigHT HOLBROOK, 
Principal. 





ConNEcTICUT, Middletown. 
JILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL,.—A 


Preparatory School for Boys. $500 per year. 
For Circular address E. W. Wiison, A.M. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
~¥DGEWORTH BOARDING A ND DAY 
« Schoo! for Girls w im _ open on Thursday, the 20th 
of September. Mr . P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 


TASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTO. N UNIVERSITY Law School, 
) Address the Dean. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
( HAUNCY-LHALEL St ‘HOOL (6zst Year). 
Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo 
ey is aspecialty Reference is made to the Institute 
Faculty. Of the twe.ve candidates presented by Chaun 
ey Hall at the June examinations only one had any 
condition in mathematics. The loestion of the school 
building on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
is very near \he Institute. 
Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 4 
"THE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1888. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
FS jeter FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming location, 
with fine tennis court. EF. E. ABBOT, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. Powder Point. 
JOWDER POINT SCHOOL.— PRE- 
pares for scientific school, college, or business, 
Laboratories. The boys are members of the family. 
FREDERICK B. Knapp, S.B. (M.1.T.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 





TR. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR | 


d Boys continues under the direction of Mrs. Knapp. 
Mr. C.O. Prescott remains as Head Master. 


LTO HUSETTs, Milton. 


Mf! TON ACADEMY.— PREPARA- 
F s ry boarding-school for boys, For informa 
tion apply to H. ©. APTHORP, A.M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
ye 4MS ACADEMY, — PREPARA- 
g tory boarding school for boys. Second term be- 
gins January 10, 1889. 
For all information apply to 
WILtrAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


New York, Suspension Bridge. 


DE EAES COLLEGE —A Military | 


Boarding Schoo! for Boys, 
Wirrep H. Munro, A.M., President. 


sg w YORK, Syracuse, 

MM: S. C. MW. WILKINSON'S HOME 
[ Se hool for Girls. Number limited to ten, 1,000 
peryear, Noextras. School year begins September 1); 
Iss. Refers to Hon, Abram 8S, Hewitt, George Wm. 
Curtis. Hon, Wayne MeVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Hon. Andrew D. White. 

} PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, near Philadelphia. 


IRYN MAWR COLLEGE.—A_ COL- 
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Teachers, etc. 
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ravyear 


a boy preparing for college, or to act ¢ dey? inaf 


ly going abroad. Highest testimonials 
Cc. T. E., Box 1130, Schenec 
N EDUCATED YOUNG TL. 
Ps sires a position agscompanion. Hig 
nials. References requested. Address 
F. N. B.. care of 


RECENT HARVARD GRz 
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highest) honors) will tutor. Unexceptl 
references, Address F, C., eare of Nation. 


TEACHER, YALE GRADUATE 


years in Europe, wishes to take boysor pris 


ty abroad, summer or longer. Address AL 


ANE, N it 


Bigger A W. STONE, Tutor for f: 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


EF OLMES HINKLEY, A. 


vate Tutor, 19 Ware St., Cambridge, 


MM, FRI 


Mass. 


ILL RECEIVE ONE OR Til 


boys at my home for instruction fn studies 


paratory to college. Special regard to hei 


lth anil ey 


cise. Opportunity for delicate or backward lac 
TuTor,’’ 12 Everett Place, Newport, 


School Agencies. 


‘HE BOSTON TEACHERS’ 


¢ 
AGENCY 


supplies Teachers to Schools, positions to Teach: 


Circular free. 


FE. O. Fisk & Co., 7 Tremont Place, Bost 


Wants. 


N EDUCATED AND CAPABI 


person wanted in every town and ce 


P. 
for subscriptions to THE NATION; liberal « 


itv to canvass 


sompensat 


Address, naming references, PUBLISHERS OF THE Na 


TION, Box 704, New York city. 


A LADY WANTS TO PURCHAS 


the business of a well-establishe: 


1 day scl 


The conditions under which it now exists must be s 
as offer to the purchaser a fair prospect of success, A 


locality in Eastern or Middle States. 


Address ScHOOL, 383 Third Street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y 


HE BUSINESS MEN'S 


tion of the city of Janesville, Wisconsin, is d 


ASSOCTA 


sirous of procuring the establishment in that city 
ladies’ school of the higher class. Address, 


ARTHUR M. VALENTINE, Chairman of 


SAFE AND PROFITABL 


Committee 


1D 


INVESTMENT 


CAPI a. $7,000,000. 
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-¢, GUARANTEED LOANS. 


/ ¢ 
6: 


Interest and Principal payable in Ne 


4 GoLd DEBENTURE 
5% SAVINGS CERTIFIC 


we 
ATES. 
w igs 


| years’ experience. No investor ever lost a dk 
waited a day for his dues. Savings Certificat: 
sums of $ and upwards convertible at any time 


lecge for Women. The Program stating the gradu- | 
ate and undergraduate courses of study will be sent on 


application. 
7 PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
Mes. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and ry ig un Boarding School 
for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 28, 1888. 
Students prepared for ¢ ir: lag Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 


Mone ANABLE'S BOARDING AND | 


Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 26. 
Jamaica, Potsdam School, Sta. Cruz Mts. 
WE REV. W. D. PEARMAN, M.A. 
Cambridge), prepares for Business and Universi- 
ties. Inthe Cc AE he University Local Exams., ISS84, 
a Potsdam boy stood 2d in Greek and 1lvth in Latin, of 
all England. For terms apply as above. 
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leges, Savings Banks, and investors throughout all the 
Eastern States. For references, testimonials, and f 


information apply to 
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L. WINDSOR SMITH, 


Civil Engineer, Surveyor, and Draughtsman 


Springs. Urange Co. 


. Fla 
Will undertake to examine any piece of land 


State and report as to quality, locality, 
Land? accurately surveyed and maps 
short notice, 


value, ¢ 
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Scribner & Weltord’s |: 


BOOKS. 


The Dead Leman, 


AND OTHER TALES FROM THE FRENCH. 


NEW 


By ANDREW LANG and PAUL SYLVESTER. 
12mo, cloth, attractively bound, pp. xVi.-556 
$22.00. 

CONTENTS : 

Introduction; The Dead Leman, by Théophile 
Gautier; How We Took the Redoubt, by Prosper 
Mérimée; The Taper, by Leon ‘Tolstoi; These 
Lots to be Sold, Edmond About; A Conversion, 
Th, Bentzon; The Etruscan Vase, Prosper Méri- 
mee; The Doctcr’s Story, Honoré de Balzac. 

“The Introduction is not the least pleasant bit | 
of the book. Itisat once a tribute to the art | 
of the nouvelliste and acomplaint of its neglect 
in England, or its abuse in the production of 
* pot-boilers.’ : The stories are capitally 
selected, and prese nt a wide and varied range of 


Our author's 
than origi- 


materials and sentiments. 
work is in a measure creative 
nal.?’——Neots Observer. 


rather 


NEW, REVISED, AND 


TION. 

[)’Anvers (N.)}—Elementary 
History of Art, Archi 
tecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting 

By N. D’Anvers, author of ‘Life of Raphael 
D’ Urbino,’ ete. Third edition, with Intro- 
ductions by Professor Roger Smith and Frank 
Cundall, Biog lus- 


rraphical 
trated a colored 
frontispiece, in cloth, 


ENLARGED EDI 


v. 


indices, ete, 
and 


bound 


with 850 engravings 


Handsomely 
price $3.75. 

This work is adopted by the Civil Service Com- 

Texrt-Book 

the examination of candidates on questions of art. 


missioners of Great Britain as a for 


Correspondence Between 
Waener and Liszt 
(1841-1861). 


Translated from the German by Dr, 
HUEFFER. 
cloth, 

This correspondence 
the character 
than any other existing 

These letters take 

in Music 

ture, 


FRANCIS 


Two vols., large crown Svo, 


$5.00. 
vives us a deeper insight 
and aspirations of Wagner 
biog 
the same 


into 
rraphy of the master. 
rank of 

and Schiller in Litera- 

permanent value, 


lnportance 
as those of Goethe 


and will be of 


Tropical Atric 
By Prof. HENRY F.R.S.E., F 


With six maps and illustrations. 
cloth, $1.50. 


.G.S, 
») 
12m0o, 


DRUMMOND, 


He touches brictly upon the 
oft the 


Slave trade, 
the 
ary work, the entomo! ry of 
and iformation as one 

the 


not time to read deeply on t 


recent 
natives, mission- 
Africa; 
who has 
is anxious 


explorations, the lift 


ywyvand geolog 
gives just such i: 


subject 


The N 


Tation. 


7} 


The and sometimes excellent translations 


done for literature what rail 


| speetable ¢ 
| of Bo ‘hae Learaia 


roads have done for internal intercourse.’’—R.W. Emer 
son. 

“I may say in regard to all manner of Books, Bohn’s 
Publication Series is the usefullest thing I know."’—Tho 


mas Carlyle. 

*‘An important body of cheap literature, for which 
every living worker in this country who draws strength 
from the past has reason to be grateful,’’—Professor 
Henry Morley 


* The publishers are making constant additions, of an 
eminently acceptable character, to* Bohn’s Libraries.’”’ 
Athenwum. 


’ : : 

4 af eal ae 8 
Bohn’s Libraries. 
CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
With Dietionaries and other Books of Reference. 


Comprising in all translations from the French, Ger 
man, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, Anglo 
Saxon, Latin, and Greek, 


700 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 cach, with exceptions. 
RECENT ADDITIONS, 
TOR HUGO'S DRAMATIC WORKS, 


Vi¢ HER- 


NANI—RUY BLAS--THE KING’S DIVERSION, 
Translated by Mrs. Newton Crosland and F. L. 
Slous. $1.40. 


rHE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU, Edited by her great-grand- 

Lord Wharneliffe; with additions and correc 
tions derived from original MSs., Lilustrative N 
and aMemotr by W. Moy Thomas. New edition, 
Revised, with Portraits. $t. 

‘A most convenient reprint of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad 
mirable edition,.’’—Athenwum, 
AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 

Novel, By George Ebers. 
Buchheim. $1.40. 

‘The translator’s re 
Morning Post. 

ADAM SMITH’S THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Causesof. Re 
printed from the Sixth Edition. With an Introduc 


son, 


otes, 
in Two Vols., 
An Historical 
Translated by Emmas 


ndering is easy and elegant.”’ 


tion by Ernest Beifort Bax. Two vols., $4. 
SENECA (LL. ANN.EUS) ON BENEFITS, <Ad- 
dressed to Ebutius Liberalis. Translated by Au- 


brey Stewart, M.A. $1.40. 


‘This is a faithful rendering of the * 


‘ De Benefictis’ in 
plain but Academic English,’’ 


St, James’s Gazette. 
RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS, Translated by P. A. Ash 
worth. $1.40, 
HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES. Translated by 
Vienein eore. $1.40. 
“*Mr. Storr’s brilliant version.’’—Academy,. 


GOETHE'S 
TER 
Coleridge, 


THE 


CORRESPON DENCE 
Selected, Translated, 
M.A. $1.40. 
STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF 
AL GEOLOGY. By A. J. 
F.G.S. $2.40. 
PAUSANTAS’S DESCRIPTION 
Translated by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 
HOFFMANN’S TALES. 


WITH ZEL- 
and Edited by A. D. 


HISTORI- 
Jukes-Browne, B.A., 


OF 


2 vols. 


GREECE. 
$4. 
The Serapion Brethren. 


First Portion, Translated by Lieut.-Col, A. Ewing, 
$1.40. 

HAUFEF’S TALES, The Caravan—The Sheik of 
Ale ostatiele The Inn in the Spessart. Translated 
by S. Mendel, $1.40. 

GOLDSMITIUS WORKS. A New Edition. By 
J.W.M. Gibbs. Svols. $7. 

A SELECTION. 
ae. THE THOUGHTS OF M, AURELIUS. 


ADDISON? S WORKS. 6vols. §8. 
BAX’ S MANU AL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF 
edited by Napier). 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 
FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME 

vols. $4. 


LESSING'’S LAOKOON, 


JOHNSON 
6 vols. $8, 
6 vols, 


$8.4 
IN ENGL AND 


(Ce anny Edition, 
40 


(Dillon). 2 


Translated. 


LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS, 2 vols. Translated. 
MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. | 5 vols. 

MOL —% R E *S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols, Translated. 
PEPYS'S DIARY, + vols. $8. 

PLUTARCH’S | IVES 4 vols. (Stewart & Long's 


trans.) $5.60 


SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS, Translated. 2 vols. $4. 





toknow. The maps, being the most modern, 
are of exceptional value, 
*,* The above sent wpon receipt of advert 


full lists of all Bohn’s Libraries, 
choice and rare books nearly ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


will be mailed, 


STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK, 82, 
ised 
if 


price. 
dexired, 


Catalogues of our regular stock, also 
to those interested. New catalogue of 


-43-745 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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LESTER WALLACK’S 
EMINISCENCES 


| 
I 


on 


) 
\ 


MEMORIES 


~ Y 
iy Years. 
LESTER WALLACK. 


LAURE? 


Por 
( 


Introduction 


With 


With an by 


HutTTon. Numerous 


traits, Views, facsimile reprod 
tions,etc. Limited edition. Sma 


4to, $10.00, ver. 


This forthcoming limited edition of Wallack 
reminiscences will be a beautiful specimen ot 
bookmaking, the illustrations, in 
of 


particular 


being numerous and the greatest interes 
They include many portraits of theatrical « 
lebrities contemporary with Wallack, views 

the various Wallack theatres, a reproduction of 
a drawing by Harlowe of the comedian’s moth 
er, areproduction of a drawing by Sir John 
Millais of the elder Wallack 
among others, several reproductior 
of letters from ‘‘ Ned” Stanfield, Dou 
las Jerrold, Sir David Wiikie, ete. 
duction of these letter the 


paper and ink of the originals will be imitated 


in costume; and, 
facsimile 
Kean, 
Inthe repr 
s, ete colors of th 
Each of the portraits will have a page to its: 


the back of the page being left blank. 


As this edition will be 


limited ¢ 





- *7 >? , 
coples, a considerable number 


jOO 


which are intended for Great Britat 


early application for coptes ts advisabl 


** A new portrait of Charles Dudley 
ner, with a sketch of his literary career : 
methods of work, appears in The Book- Bu 
for March, now ready. Also a portrait of J 
seph Kirkland, author of * Zury,’ ete 
description of his literary methods, and thirt) 
pages of bright literary matter and book 1 
views, Send 10 cents for a copy of this num! ‘ 
and see what an inte re — periodical The £ 
Buyeris, No sample copies. 


War 


, witl 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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ldudley’s name was cheered between every 








eourse by the enthusiastic Spellbinders,”’ 
No reasons are gkven for this admiration, 
it possibly it is because Dudley has thus 
r succeeded in eluding all attempts to 
him explain |} famous ‘ ite! 
ter Why fervid Christian like ( 
: } | ! ‘ 
| { hould } 
rto a W ( d 
{ { \ ( I ks 
( ite f I] SOn I who ref 
' vhether or 1 t] isation 
{rie wi oO not now Uh ily man 
vhom the Colonel has ever rebuked = for 
t eof money in an election is John J 
(Brien, and he rebuked him warmly, not 
for using tl noney, but for basely failiz 
t e it Possibly he and the Spelibindet 
chee Dudley’s name because he 
, it th ar , us Repul 
ns in | vn pocket, but. ser t on it 
Ss mis y the pockets of rs 
In the Assembly at Albany on Wednesd 
eck. Mr Ainsworth tanch Rey bliecan 
irman of the Appropriations Committe: 
which has been investigating the eciling sea 
made the following remarkable state 
ment 
‘We all know that politics was here last year 
thicker than the nels a us in th ell 
vy, and this bill was introduced to this house 
tor the purpose of tting something through 
it would take ta pine t t that 


the dangerous ¢c 











MNIities ¢ il 

ill we put 
politics came 
we the A ¢ fi 
again l nst 


tt wht Mi 
We canvassed 
arry it with Mr. Perry’s name in it, and 
we found we could not. And the only rea 
son a commission was attached to this bill was 
forthe simple purpose of taking care of the 
politics that was in the job on the eve of a 
Presidential election. Ismtthat true? It was 
anunwise thing to do it. We ought not to 
have done it. If politics had been allowed to 
t themselves, and the charge of the 
construction had been given where it ought to 
have been given, to Commissioner Perry, the 
incoming President would be a Democrat, and 
we would have no occasion to go to the inau- 
ruration of Gen. Harrison next week.’ 





ke care of 









Hlow could the $100,000 or more which was 


stolen on the ceiling job have secured Gen 


Harrison's election ? Let us review the his 
tory of the job brietly and see. Mr, Ains- 


worth says truthfully that a commission was ! 





‘The 





virtuous indignati 
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y in the hands 
iperintendent of Public Buildings 


isa Democrat and a sub 


v. [iil When the job 


discovered to be an ou 


1 ? 
Which the State had 


t sLO0O 000 


r t MS 1 

} t { 1 , 
ed I rt her { 
| ¢ { « hve 
dent had been guilty of gross 1 
duty, The Assembly, in a spurt of 
n alled for the ‘Py } 
on, caied Tor the removal 


perintendent. The Board of Trustees 


Buildings, which has the power to 

i, is composed of Gov. Ifill, Lieut 
s, Democrat ind tl Sp ker 

, Mr. Cole, who is also Chait 

i ne ¢ l ! Phey have 

{ wed te remoy m Het il 

1 bewilderi profusion, and 

divided betw n Democrats 

Hicans. We have Mr, Ainsworth’s 

rit that the great result of the com 


was the election of Gen, Harrison 


to have added ‘‘and of Gov, Hill.” 


nation of the ceiling job is nothing 


a confession that it was concocted 


Governor andthe Republican managers 


utual benetit of Hill and Harrison 


was robbed of 8100.000 for t] 





4 iit? 

i dea by Wii ] 
to defeat their owr r 
nd the Democrat or 
Was in return to defeat e Demo 
lidate for President It is not the 
that such a ‘* deal” has been hinted 
it is the first full confession of its 


actual existence. That Gov. Hill would con 


to enter into such an agreement, nobody 


mbers his aqueduct ‘‘deal” can 


He did precisely the same kind of 
that time, and the men who repre- 


Republican party in that agree 


ment to plunder the State are the men who 


stand foremost in this State in that section of 


the Republican party which is now showing 


it has the upper hand of the new Presi- 


noteworthy deliverances on the sub 


ject of pensions have been made recently 


soldiers, One was by Gen 











to the Massachuse 
tion or correction a complete def 


community at 
ly McGlory jour 
and proclaim it 
money only, and do not care how they ¢ 
id print any story about an) 
that would be likely to increase 
>and increase salt 


further by prin 


there is much more money to be got by s 


Nation. 
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THE CLEVELAND ADMINISTRATION, 


Tue late Administration met handsomeiy 
the most trying test to which it was subject 
ed, 
States had been taught by their political 
guides that, if the other half should get into 


For years half the people of the United 


power, they would ruin the country. A 
large proportion of them had come to be 
lieve this. Very many white people at the 
North actually feared that, if Mr. Cleve 
land should be 
would be in the saddle”; that attempts would 
be made to pay the rebel debt and to pension 
the rebel soldiers ; and that, by reason of all 


elected, ‘‘ the Confederacy 


this, national prosperity would be destroyed, 
and their own property would not be worth 
half what it had under Mr. Arthur. 
Many black people at the South really sup 


been 


posed that they would be put back into 
slavery. In short, in a country almost even 
ly divided in opinion, a large share of those 
who constituted one political organization 
regarded those who composed the other as 
foes to the nation, who would play havoc 
with all its interests if they should ever get 
control of the Government. This 
most terrible state of things, for, if these ap 


was a 
prehensions were well founded, popular 
government had already proved a failure. 
It is the greatest credit of Mr. Cleveland’s 
Administration that it has restored the an 
cient faith in our institutions, by demon- 
strating that either party can administer 
national affairs with The 
Republicans of the North have suffered none 
of the ills which they feared, while the co 
lored Republicans of the South have never 
seen an equal period since the war in which 


success, white 


so much progress has been made in extend 
ing their educational advantages and pro 
moting their general progress. Every Re 
publican in the country to-day views the fu- 
ture with an equanimity which he never pos 
Mr. Cleveland became Presi- 
dent, and by his wise and conservative course 
showed that patriotism and ability are not 
monopolized by one party. 

Mr. Cleveland has materially advanced the 
cause of reform. The over 
throw of the spoils system was not a thing 


sessed before 


civil-service 


to be achieved by a proclamation of emanci 
pation and incorporated in an amendment to 
the Constitution. It must needs be a gradual 
process, making slow advances, step by 
step, as public sentiment extorted unwilling 
concessions from the hostile politicians. The 
passage of the Civil-Service Act, in a spasm of 
death-bed repentance, by the Forty-seventh 
Congress, after the stinging defeat of the 
Republicans in 1882,was one such step. An 
other most important one was made by Mr. 
Cleveland when he established the rule of 
allowing efficient incumbents 
der a four-years’ term to serve out thai term. 
From Jackson’s day until Cleveland's, a 
‘‘ clean sweep” of such officials had been 
held proper. It had been made when the 
last previous change of parties occurred 
with Lincoln’s accession in 1861. In 
the Democrats had been denied all chance at 
the Federal oftices for aquarter of a 


holding un 


ISS85 


centu 


ry, and all the spoilsmen in the party wanted 
Cleveland to follow Lincoln’s example and 
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‘‘turn the rascals out ’’—rascal meaning a 
Republican incumbent, He refused to do 
it, and long after the inauguration of a De 
mocratic President hundreds of important 
and lucrative oftices, scattered all over the 
country, remained in the hands of Repub- 
licans—each, as the months and often the years 
passed before theincumbent’s term expired, 
an impressive object-lesson. These lessons 
have sunk deep into the public mind and 
Neither 
Benjamin Harrison nor any other President 
will ever make a ‘‘clean sweep” of office- 
holders, good, bad, and indifferent, because 
Grover Cleveland broke up the practice. 
This is a great service, rendered at a cost of 


have left an enduring impression. 


private comfort such as the liveliest imagina- 
tion cannot easily exaggerate. 

The Civil-Service Law has been, on the 
whole, well enforced, and large additions 
to the classes under the 
rules, although the most important of 
these additions—that of the Railway Mail 
Service — was far too long delayed, In 
civil-service reform Mr. 
Whether 
consciously or not, he seems early to have 
conceived a notion of applying a sort of rude 
local-option principle to the subject. That is 
to in New York city, in 
3rooklyn, and in Massachusetts, he found 
public sentiment pretty well educated on 
this question, he would live up pretty well 
to the spirit of his voluntary promises to 


have been made 


other relations to 


Cleveland was less successful. 


say, where, as 


the civil - service reformers by such acts 
as reappointing Postmaster Pearson of 


this city and three or four Republican 
postmasters in Massachusetts ; appointing 
a new postmaster in Brooklyn, who, al 
though a pronounced Democrat, proceeded 
to conduct the office strictly on business 
principles ; and selecting a pronounced civil 
service-reform Democrat for Collector of the 
Port of Boston. On the other hand, in States 
like Maryland and Indiana, he gave the 
spoilsmen almost as free a rein as Andrew 
Jackson had done two generations before, 
and appointments of the most disreputable 
were made in the Baltimore Custom 
house and the Indianapolis Post-office. This 
was as serious a mistake from the political 
point of view as from that of the pub 
lic interest. The partial concessions to 
the spoilsmen never overcame their dis 
gust that the surrender had not been com 
plete, while they dampened the enthusiasm 
among reformers which exhibitions of inde 
pendence in some quarters had aroused. The 
result was that Mr. Cleveland lost strength 
with both elements. Even in Indiana,where 
there was supposed to be least sentiment in 
favor of reform, and where consequently 
least attention was paid to it, the Democrats 
lost several Congressional districts in 1886, 
after tilling the offices with spoilsmen of the 
Aquila Jones stripe; and Mr. Cleveland failed 
to carry the State in 1888, although he had 
carried it in 1884, when the Republicans held 
all the offices. Not the least misfortune of 
and like fact that 
they obscured real 


sort 


offences was the 
the value of the 
vice performed in the general refusal to ap- 
ply the ‘ But it must al 
ways be remembered that what was hoped 


these 


ser- 


clean-sweep ” rule. 
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for by the most sanguine was beyond reaso: 
able expectation. There are limits to the ca 
pacity of one man for resisting the ‘ pres 
of a party which had polled for thas 
man nearly 5,000,000 votes, which want 


sure” 


twenty times as many offices as there wer 
and which wanted them quick. 


‘* What's done we partly may compute, 
But Know not what's resisted.’’ 


Mr. Cleveland has rendered great servic: 
in resisting the tendency towards paternalism 
in government. had 
steadily gaining strength for a long period 
and had gone so far in 1881 that Gen. Ga 
field, in his inaugural address, advised th: 
assumption by the Federal Government of a 
share in the work of education in the States, 
Mr. Cleveland revived the true doctrine. In 
his veto of a bill appropriating $10,000 fron 
the national Treasury to buy seeds for som: 
had = suffered 
drought, he said, after a 
power and duty of the general Government 
‘“A prevalent tendency to disregard tly 
limited mission of this power and 
should, I think,be steadfastly resisted, to thi 
end that the lesson should be constantly e1 
forced that, though the people support tli 
Government,the Government should not sup 
port the people.” In accordance with this 
principle, he vetoed the Dependent Pension 


This tendency bee 


Texas farmers who from 


reference to th: 


duty 


Bill, and thus thwarted the raid of thi 
pension agents upon the Treasury. Thi 


belief that he stood ready to administer « 
similar blow to the Blair bill prevented 
the final of that measure, 
now the sentiment of the country has 
pronounced against the policy of Fed 
ral aid to education, The many vetoes of 
private pension bills not only represented 


passare until 


opposition to the idea that the Government 
is a sort of benevolent society, but als: 
illustrated the remarkable conscientiousness 
which Mr. Cleveland brought to the dis 
charge of all his duties. It will probably lb 
held in future that the wholesale 
made of the veto prerogative was ill-advised, 
as tending somewhat to cheapen it both in 


use thus 


popular esteem and in influence over Con 
gress. On the whole, however, Mr, Cleveland 
greatly benefited the nation by his consistent 
attitude of opposition to legislative extrava 
gance and recklessness, 
Mr. Cleveland has given the country stri! 

ing exhibitions of courage. Such 
veto of the Dependent Persion Bill 


was th 
the first 
objection ever raised by a President to 
general pension measure; an objection raise 
by a President who thereby subjected him 
self to the charge of having been elected by 
rebels and copperheads, and of thus ventin 
their spite against Union soldiers; an ob je: 
tion which every consideration of persona! 
and partisan advantage operated to will! 
hold. Such, too, was the message to Congres 
of December, 1887, declaring for tariff r 
form, and necessarily making that dread 
question the issue for the campaign in whi 
he was the predestined Democratic cand 
date, and, in the opinion of Democrat 
politicians, sure of if he on 
kept Mr. Cleveland failed of 
election, but the display of manly indepe: 
ence and devotion to the public 


success 


silent. 


ter 





‘The Nation 


the high 
Che measure 


} 7 : ] 
be determined now to 


bi 
Bayard’s vindic 
and that 
We believe 
further removed fromt 
led Mr. Cle 
if ( 
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service reform, the President’s utterances are 
not as decisive as we could have desired. He 
says in effect that he does not wish to promise 
There 


we 


more than he can perform. is a de 


rree of frankness in this which can com 
really does perform all 
that he As regards the Civil-Service 
Law, however, he is more emphatic. Ile 
says that the heads of departments and all 


mend, provided he 
can. 


other public officers will be expected to en 
force it fully and without evasion, and that 
he hopes to do something more to advance its 
principles, as the present law empowers him 
to do. 

Since the issue that divided parties in the 
recent campaign was the tariff, we examine 
that part of the inaugural address somewhat 

Here we perceive the con- 
that Mr 
campaign utterances on that subject. 


more attentively 
Harrison’s 
Pro 


fusion of ideas marked 
tection appears to his mind not as a means to 
secure an end—namely, the building up of 
certain specified industries—but as a good 
and this, he tells us, was the idea of 


per ae; 

our forefathers. We are now, he thinks, re 
verting to the policy of the fathers. He 
says: 

‘The revival at the end of the century 
of the same patriotic interest in the pre- 
servation and development of domestic in- 
dustries, and the defence of our working 


people against injurious foreign competition, 
is an incident worthy of attention. It is 
not a departure but a return that we have wit- 
nessed. The protective policy had then its op- 
ponents. The argument was made, as now, 
that its benefits inured to particular classes or 


sections.’ 


Mr. Ilar 


that protection was a 


The fathers, we venture to remind 
rison, took the view 
tax levied upon all the people in order to 


give certain industries a start, to natural 
ize them, so that they might within a brief 
Nor 


such a 


time go alone and do without the tax. 
did it ever occur to the fathers thiat 
tax to the wave-earning 
class, That is a late discovery 


yas 
Harrison, of course, did 
} 


was a help 
not intend to falsify 
history in this particular. He has simply 
taken the campaign speeches of his own side 
the to 
them. been much 


amazed if they had been told that protection 


truth without seeking verify 


The fathers would have 


as 


was to be everlasting and on an increasing 
scale because it was a ood thingin itself—as 
much as if they bad been told that the war of 
1812 was a good thing in itself and ought to be 
prosecuted after the terms of peace had 
been settled. ‘‘ It is not a departure but a 
that 
President. 

did we 
rity to read this calm statement, and then to 


return we have witnessed,” says the 


When did we depart a: a when 
return ’ It does require some cha 


recall the successive steps that have been 


taken during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury to pile up protective duties, until 
they have reached the pinnacle of 47 per 
cent. average on dutiable articles. The 
President is speaking of the end of the cen- 


tury as marking areturn. Is it a return to 


the tanff of 1789, averaging 814 per 
cent., or to uny other that anybody can 
name? Ah, Mr. Harrison, any ‘‘ return” 
that could possibly take place would be 
towards lower duties, and if you do not 
now this, you should ask your new Sec 


ry en a ee. : 
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retary of the Treasury to point out the year 
in which protection stood at as exorbitant a 
rate as now. 


THE CABINE! 
WE presume few well-informed persons have 
doubted, Harrison's 
Mr. Blaine would be his 
The evidence of a bar- 
the Convention, as a 


seriously since Gen. 
nomination, that 

Secretary of State. 
gain to that effect in 
condition of the nomination, is as strong as 
evidence of that kind can Mr. 
Blaine, in fact, represented a much larger 
proportion of the party than Gen. Har- 
rison did. He as a politician, the 
natural product of twenty years of party 
history after the war. Ilis career and quali- 
illustrated the growth of the money 
power and the speculative spirit within the 
party, under the influence of an inflated 


ever be. 


was, 


ties 


currency and high tariff and in the 
absence of all serious criticism or  op- 


position. His audacity, his good humor, 


his fondness for codperative ventures, his 


horror of rebel brigadiers, and his con 
tempt for reformers, were admirably suit- 
ed to the party temper, and made _ his 
nomination sooner or later inevitable. He 


lost the election in 1884, in spite of the Irish 
vote, because he could not keep the small 
minority to whom his ways were odious, and 
who held the balance of power, But the at 
tachment of the bulk of the party to him was 
never seriously shaken, Consequently it 
was a necessity that if it was held dangerous 
to run him again in 1888, some arrange- 
ment should be made to give him a high 
place in the Administration. That Gen. 
Harrison was cognizant of and a party to 
this arrangement we have no doubt. Some 
of the Mugwumps, who went back to the 
fold last year, could not bring themselves to 
believe it during the canvass, but it was 
none the less true, as they now see. Blaine 
was offered the State Department a few 
days after the election, a little sullenly per 
haps, but loyally and punctiliously. 

As to the amount of influence 
have, it is, of course, useless to speculate. 
We believe he has not thus far been 
sulted about anything. President Harrison 
has probably been somewhat nettled by the 
predictions that Blaine would ‘‘dominate ” in 


he will 


con 


| the Cabinet; and it may be the Maine 
| statesman will accordingly be confined 
strictly to his own Department. Eight 


years ago this would, perhaps, hardly have 
been possible. Blaine was younger then, 
and in much better health than he is now, 
full of what the Trish call ‘‘ divilmint,” 
and eager to make some more money. Time 

his 





| 


and disappointment have told on him ; 
natural force is considerably abated, and he 
| is better off pecuniarily. We may, therefore, 
reasonably expect a less ‘‘ brilliant ” foreign 
policy, and in fact a delicate man’s shrinking 
from avoidable troubles of every description. 
Whether he can long abstain from instruct 
ing President Harrison how to carry on the 


Government, remains to be seen, but that 


| President Harrison will resent anything of 
the kind is tolerably certain. 
Mr. Windom is another of the statesmen of 
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Gartield’s Cabinet who lost his place through 





Guiteau’s crime, and to whom the party may 
therefore, 


opportunity. 


. vr ) inl ; x ay ’ 
reasonably think it owes anothex 


His administration of — the 
Treasury from March, 1881, until Judge Fol 


vember of the sam 


ia He 


ger succeeded him in Ne 
1} 1 
ail Ways credil 


year, was in Wel 





back to the Senate, and served the remainde: 
of his unexpired term, but was not 1 
elected in 1883, having somehow lost h 


hold on his State The 


this disappointment was, it is 


principal agency in 
, the dis 
tribution in Minnesota of a photograph of 

very fine he had built 
Washington, which, it was held, was grande: 


said 


house himselt i 


than a true friend of the people would |} 
to inhabit. At any rate, 
then he has lived New York, 
cupied himself with New York enterprises 
notably the Arcade Railroad, the bonds of 
which he has unsuccessfully tried to sell in 


SInce 


willing 


in and o 


Consequently he 
all 


purposes, a ‘* Wall Street man,” 


various European capitals 


may now be considered, to intents and 


and how 


his appointment can, under these cir 
cumstances, be made to satisfy the 
West, we do not sce: but if thre 
President sees it, it is, of course, suf} 


The office 


is yearly losing the importance it possessed 


cient of Sec retary of the Tre iSUry 
during and for some time after the war, owin 
the 
way 
The Seere 


a Minister of 


to the rapid disappearance of public 
debt 


other of the 


and the settlement in one or 


que stion, 


tarv is cradually ceasing to be 


Finance, in the European sense—that is 
a man who has to use his wits to find 
ways and means of meeting the pul 
lic liabilities and = preventing monetary 
disorder. Ile is becoming more and mot 


an ordinary administrator, charged with thy 


task of simply seeing that a great reven 
is collected by honest agents, and that th: 
drafts on it dul 


Great financiers are, in fact, out 


of extravagant heirs are 
honored. 
of place cither in a 
hold) which 


spends, The disposition of 


pation or in a hous: 
how much it 
the 
pending the action of Congress is no doul 

difficulty. Apart « 


} 
task 


does not care 


surplus 
a charge of considerable 
from this, Mr. Windom will tind 
simple one. The principal part of it wi 
be, or ought to be, the overhauling of the 


his 


customs service, which Mr. Fairchild claim 
that he has left in amost unsatisfactory « 
dition 

As regards the other members of the Ca! 
Trac \ . 


net there is little to be said. Gen. 


the only one about whom much is known i 


these parts, but he is the right man in tl 
wrong place. He would haven 
an excellent Attorney-General; what kind 


of Secretary of the Navy he will make, tin 
only will tell. Mr. Wanamaker, as has be: 


venerally expected, gets the Post-office, und 


conditions which President Harrison mus! 
know, and, knowing, must deplore and 
feel ashamed of. That Mr. Wanamaker 


will administer the office respectab!s 


we have little doubt, and that this will af 


a while be used as an argument, even 
clergymen and religious newspapers, in fas 
of allowing Cabinet offices to be purchas 


by contributions to campaign funds 
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Commission not law; they are only 
prima-facie evidence for the use of litigants. 
The amendment of the House to the inter 
State bill was intended to remove all doubts 
and delays, by providing that the railroad 
companies shall either supply their own tank 
cars, or carry in barrels for exactly the same 
rate as they carry in tanks, per pound or gal 
lon of oil. 

It was objected on the other side that near 
ly all railroad companies hire rolling stock 


are 


more or less, and pay for its use, and that to 
deny this privilege in the case of tank cars 
would be to make an unjust discrimination. 
Senator Harris of Tennessee put it strongly 
in this way: ‘‘I say, if one producer has in 
vested a half-million dollars in tank cars and 
rolling stock, and another producer has not 
invested a dollar in any such thing, and the 
carrier is compelled to charge exactly the same 
price per gallon for transporting oil between 
these points, you have by law worked out a 
gross inequality and discrimination in favor 
of one and against the other.” This argument 
would have been stronger if Senator Harris 
had answered the point made by Senator 
Reagan a moment before, that it is the prime 
and foremost duty of the railroad to supply 
itself with the means of transportation, and 
offer the same to all shippers alike, There 
is hardly any kind of freight upon which 
discriminations might not be devised if the 
Harris doctrine is allowed to prevail. 

The most forcible objection to the House 
amendment was made by Senator Cullom, 


viz.: that this was special legislation en 
grafted upon a general law — legislating 


about oil and oil cars when the Inter-State 
Act dealt only with principles, leaving de 
tails to the Commission and the courts. As 
to oil transportation, Mr. Cullom read from 
another decision of the Commerce Commis- 
sion, that of Scofield vs. the Lake Shore 
Railroad Company, that ‘‘the 
thus given to oil shipped in tank cars as 


preference 


against oil shipped in stock cars in car-load 
lots is, we think, unlawful, and must be re- 
garded as forbidden by the act to regulate 
commerce.” This was all that the House 
amendment sought to enact, and being pre- 
sumably the law now, although it had not 
been so pronounced by a real court, Mr, Cul- 
lom was opposed to meddling with the mat 
ter at all by legislation. 

To Mr. Cullom’s objection that this was 
special legislation, Mr. Sherman replied by 
quoting from the first report of the Inter 
State Commission, in which it was shown 
that there were ‘‘ outside organizations ” 
gaged in the business of transportation be- 
tween the States, as for example tank-car com 
panies, who were just as much tempted to 


en- 


disregard the principles of equity and jus 
tice as the railroad companies, and that the 
purposes of the Commerce Act could not be 
fully reached without bringing these second- 
ary agencies underthe samerules. In other 
words, the original act had been defective 
because Congress had lacked information. 
If the facts had been known in the 
beginning, they would have been provided 


for in the beginning by some clause like the | 


Replying to several 


pending amendment. 
Senators who contended that the Standard 
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Qil Company had reduced the cost of oil to 
consumers, and that the proposed amend 
tend to defeat the benevolent 
designs of the great Trust, Mr 
that nonsense out of all shape, 
showing that human nature is the same 
in the Standard Oil Company as 
where else; that in matters of business it takes 
all it can get, and that if its competitors are 
crushed out, there will be no restraint upon 
its exactions. The House amendment was 
tabled by thirty-four yeas to cleven nays. 


ment would 


Sherman 


trampled 


every 


APOLOGY OF THE LONDON 


TIMES. 
THe apology which the London 7Zimes has 
published for its performances in the matter 
of the Parnell letters has been generally 
pronounced unsatisfactory. fol 
lows, after quoting and endorsing what the 
Attorney-General had said in court : 

‘* Moreover, Mr. Parnell having, in the wit 
ness: box, stated that the letters attributed to 
him were forgeries, we accept in every respect 
the truth of that statement. In these circum- 
stances we deem it right to express our regret 
most fully and sincerely at having been induced 
to publish the letters in question as Mr. Par- 
nell’s, or to use them in evidence against him. 
This expression of regret, we need hardly say, 
includes also the letters falsely attributed to 
Mr. Egan, Mr. Davitt, and Mr. O'Kelly. We 
must add that we firmly believed the letters 
to be genuine until the disclosures made by 
Pigott in the course of his cross-examination,” 


THE 


It was as 


Of course this seems very tame, consider 
ing what the injury inflicted has been, but 
anything stronger or more emphatic would 
man may 
deep 


have been out of place. <A 
an 
SOTTOW 
inflicted 


expression of 
for injuries 
under a rash im 


properly make 
heartfelt 
he 


and great 
which 
pulse, or under the pressure of a sudden and 
excusable mistake. But when you have pur 


sued a man for two years with an accu- 


has 


sation of complicity with assassins, based 
when you have treated 
and loaded 
him with insult three times a 
week during the that period ; 
when you have steadily refused to furnish 
him with the means of vindicating himself, 
by giving him the history of the documents; 
when by way of evidence you have offered 
him nothing but the testimony of ‘‘ experts’ 
that he lied when he denied his signature; 
and when you yourself, after all is over, 


on forged letters ; 


his denials with scorn, have 
about 


whole of 


have to confess that you never found out, 
even for your own satisfaction, where the 
letters came from, What can you say by way 
of atonement? What 
for such deliberate and persistent wrong was 


sufficient apology 


ever put in writing or expressed in speech ? 
What was the form of excuse which inquisi 
tors made when they found they had broken 
a man on the wheel by mistake ? If that 
could be found, it would furnish the 7imes 
with a good model, In its absence we can 
think of nothing better than the apology 
the Montana lynchers made to the widow 
when they found they had hanged the wrong 
man for horse-stealing, ‘* Madam,” 
the spokesman, ‘‘ we must admit you’ve got 
As matters stand, 


said 


the laugh on ws this time.” 
we think the 7imes has done well to say as 
little as possible, and to say it quietly and 
unostertatiously, 
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The sole duty the conductors have to per 
form in the matter is one which we can hard 
ly expect from human nature, and that 
is to help Parnell in making preparations 

the editor, manager 
solicitor- Messrs. suckle, Macdonald 
We ought, perhaps, to in 


to bring to justice 
and 
and Soames. 
clude the youth Houston, who supplied 
them with the letters, 


to be a general disposition to let him run 


but there appear 
he is only twenty-twe—as an inexperienced 
lad. Mr. Parnell, and the whole Libera 
party behind him, owe it to themselves, and 
to everybody in all parts of the world whi 
has sympathized with and supported them 
through this ordeal, to see that the men wly 
played this nefarious game are punished in 
every way known to the law. That three 
such persons as they have shown themselves 
to be, should have been left in charge of such 
an engine of oppression and cruelty as the 
Zines, is doubtless the fault of that rather 
absurd and pompous person the chief pro 
prietor, Mr. Walter; but his responsibility is, 
Th 


are the chief actors in the 


of course, only remote and indirect. 
three above named 
crime, and the exhibition of fatuity they 
have made not to be allowed t 
extenuate their offence any more than their 
‘a great journal” ought 


oucht 


calling themselves ‘ 
to shield them from the proper pains and 
penalities, 

such calamity as this has been im 

Mr. and Mr 
and the control of 


some 
pending ever since Delane 
Morris away, 
the paper, in fact as in law, passed directly 
into Mr. Walter's hands. 
who manned it with the wiseacres 
brought him and it so near ruin, 
exhibition of himself in 


passed 


It is, we believe, he 
who have 
Mr. Ma 
donald’s the wit 
ness box, as a petulant, conccited, and rather 
silly person, must have been a curious revela 
tion to the London public, who thought that 
Wisdom herself sat up at night in the ZZ 
office and saw the paper safely to press. His 
evidence showed that he considered it a ma 

ter-stroke in journalism to print facsimiles of 
he letters on the day of the second reading of 
the Coercion Bill, After testifying, with almost 
asinine simplicity, that ‘‘six months, more or 
iess, were occupied in investigating the bor 

on his 


fide character of the documents,” he, 


cross-examination, continued: 


I may take it that on the 18th of April yor 
were satisfied that the letters were genuine 

es, 

How long previously had you satisfied your 
self’ I believed the letters were genuine from 
the beginning. 

Without any inquiry ¢ Yes 

From their intrinsic qualities? Yes ; from 
their internal qualities, from their contents. | 
thought the facsimile letter would be the sort 
of letter Mr. Parnell would be impelled to write 
under the circumstances. 


Did you think the ‘‘make it hot for old 
Forster’ was the sort of thing Mr. Parne 
would write? Yes. Mr. Parnell frequently 


makes use of the expression ‘* make it hot.” 

In Kilmainham Jail? Yes. Kilmainham 
Jail was at that time managed in such a way 
that the mere fact of Mr. Parnell’s presence: 
there would offer no impediment to his writ 
ing such a letter. 

That is your opinion? It 
proof. 

You satisfied yourself of the genuineness of 
the letters some time before you published the 
facsimile? Yes. 

Why did vou select the 18th of April for the 
publication: Because I thought it was a 
proper occasion, 


is a matter ot 
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1 thought it was a suitable time 
ike the public acquainted with the cha 
n who were prominent in public affairs 
Phere were discussions going on in Parliament 
vhich made it an appropriate moment to pub 
h the letters. 
Discussions about what Upon Irish affairs 
very journalist chooses his moment 
You chose the moment when the division on 
second reading of Mr. Balfour’s Crimes Bill 
wus to take place / Yes. 














Of course it makes little difference in what 
terms a man of this sort apologizes when 
is found out. 
We trust 
two ‘‘ experts’ 


that, in the general uproar, the 


who were waiting to testify 


that Parnell’s signatures were genuine will 
The Attorney-General 
tried to get their evidence in before Pigott was 
failed 


thanking an overruling Providence for their 


. 7) , 
tt be overlooked. 


xamined, but They must now be 


escape from an exposure which would have 


en ignominious as well as droll. They seem 
to have overlooked the fact that traced writ 
nothing to work 


lr cave their ‘‘science”’ 


n except unsteadiness in the writing, and 


int all their lore about the comparison of 


the formation of letters would in this case 
have been wasted. They are probably how 
ng as quiet as possible, waiting for the 


rm to blow over. 


1 GERMAN VIEW OF 


NOMICS. 


ENGLISH ECO 


RnoF, CoHn of GOttingen has an articlein the 


Greset 


ynuary number of the Jahrbuch fiir 
= The Present Condition of Pe 


nomy in England and America.” The title 


ny on litical 


in some respects misleading. The artick 
iys almost nothing about America and very 


tle about the present day. It is, neverthe 


.a valuable one, not merely on account of 
many really acute things which it contains, 

it still more for what it indicates as to the 
int of view of the critic and the mental atti 
le of the German school, 

One noticeable thing which distinguishes it 
m similar articles a few years ago, is the in 
juency of allusion to the historical method 


hn himself never committed the error of un- 


rvaluing abstract reasoning in the way that 


e of his associates did ; 


but it is significant 


f achange of attitude among the Germans 


at Cohn should really say what he thinks 


is become obvious that the so-called his 
cal method, as typified by Roscher, could 
do what was claimed for it; that it 
is unfruitful in discovery, and only of 
lerate use in criticism, Inductive me- 
is in political ecomomy, as originally 
eived by the German school thirty years 
xo, Were very much like inductive methods 
physical science as conceived by Lord 


aAcon—a sort of complica 
eping wherein every fact should be entered 
in economic ledger, but where there was no 
illable means of arranging the 
Way as to make any use of them 
icon, the German historical school talked 
beautifully, but their dis 


it induction 


ries generally were made by an abandon 


nt of their own method. The important 
ge has been that they recognize tl 
themselves, Cohn even criticises Je- 


and 
and the relations of induction and 
* With al 


Jevons makes 


quite justly, for a failure t 
economy 
mathematical 


stupid 


exactness, 


logical error {professor of logic 


ugh he was] of confusing statistical methods 
vith his mathematical method, when the two 








The 





ness of deduction a “ 
al ther lt UAL s 


What then, it may bea 


between the English and 


at the present day ‘ It has ec 


method; it has become on: 


The gquotat 


thing I do know, never 


relat h man to man I 
ment alone. If at any t 
laissez-faire competitior 


Germans object to the |} 
ground that it disregards 
and 


treats 


postulates, 


rn 


small, Menger and Sax 
trian school, have followe: 
Jevons. Cohn himself } 
reasoning on the theory 
English or American e& 
for verification he simply 
of the best of the English 
and breaks away from 


so-called historical s 


to the method of Er 














takes exception, but to tl 
not to the use of deductior 
of m iderations 
In one sense this ol t 
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+ } y 
I icisms 
xf t 
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mains an abstract or ts 
nditional forn If fre 
el resuits w I 
Studies these results s 
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stead Frakkanes, on Broadfirth, in the west of 
Iceland. His father, Vigfus Gislason, was a 
peasant, rich in pedigree, like most of that 
sturdy class in Iceland, but in purse. 
After the preparatory course at the high school, 
then at Bessestad, Vigfusson went to the Uni 


poor 


versity at Copenhagen, in 1850, as a stipen- 
diary of the Magnusson foundation, 
its institution in the last century, 
has done such inestimable service for the gene- 
ral cause of higher education Iceland. In 
Copenhagen appeared his first literary work, 
* Timatal,’ in modern 
contribution toa collection of essays on the his- 


Arna 
which, sines 
in 

Icelandic as a 


written 


land published, in 1855, by the Ice- 
This treatise, while 


tory of Icc 
landie Literary Society 
primarily intended only to furnish a complete 
chronology of the events recorded in the Ice- 
landic sagas, really marked an epoch in the his- 
tory of the old literature. Though the antiqui- 
ty of the sagas had scarcely been seriously 
doubted, their claim to credence and their re 
liability as history had been called in question. 
In Vigfusson’s essay all the sagas specifically 
the time they 
cover, the so-called ‘‘ saga age,” from 830 to 
din the light of the common ma- 
found 
cumstantiate itself that incidentally one of the 
most potent arguments for the intrinsic worth 
of the old traditional material is formulated, 


Icelandic are considered, and 


Is View 





terial, which is so to support and cir- 


once for all. Vigfusson’s chronology has been 
in one or two instances superseded; as a whole, 
however. it is 


root 
PECL, 


accepted as indisputably cor- 


Other works now followed in rapid succes- 
In 1858 appeared the first volume (the 
second volume in 1878) of the ‘ Biskupa Sogur,’ 
lives of the bishops of Iceland, in collaboration 


sion. 


urdsson. In 1860 were published 
of the ‘ Nordiske Oldskrifter,’ 
containing several shorter sagas, all edited by 
Vigfusson ; three old 
collaboration with Professor Mébius of Kiel; 
and the first volume of the Book of Flatey, 
with 


with Jon Sig 


volume xxvii 


‘ Fornsogur,’ sagas, in 


‘Flateyjarbok,’ in connection Professor 
Unger of Christiania, The ‘ Flatey jarbok,’ now 
first accessible 1 


:, in its completed form 


for the time rendered as 


whole, i a second vol- 
ume appeared in 1862 and a third in 1868—one 
of the most valuable and well edited collections 
of historical sagas extant. It contains among 
its many sagas, short and long, one of the two 
accounts, called by Vigfusson the northern, of 
the discovery of this continent by the Norsemen. 

Vigfusson’s next work was an essay printed 
as a preface to the folk-tales of Iceland, which 
had been assiduously collected by Jon Arnason. 
In it he reviews the wholesubject of Icelandic 
folk-lore, and forms thus one of the most im- 
His next volume 
was the of which Sir Wal- 
ter Scott once wrote out a careful abstract ; it 


portant parts of the work. 
‘Eyrbyggja Saga,’ 
appeared in Leipzig in 1864, This same year 
Vigfusson was called to England to enter upon 
the work which was to occupy him for many 
which 


monument to bis fame. 


and now stands the principal 


Richard Cleasby, an 


years, 


Englishman of means and scholarly tastes, in 
his rambles about Europe had conceived the 


idea of a dictionary which should open up to 


the world the then practically inaccessible 
stores of the old Icelandic language and litera- 
ture. Aided by an Icelandic amanuensis, in 


Copenhagen, some rather desultory work had 
already been done to carry forward his pro- 
ject, but Cleasby’s death, in 1847, left the col- 
lected material in a chaotic condition, with 
really little accomplished. Ilis heirs, however, 
came to the rescue with pecuniary aid, the 
inte- 
undertaking, and Vigfusson was 


Delegates of the Clarendon Press were 


rested in the 

















The Nation. 


{ The dictionary 
did not appear as a whole until 1874, twelve 


task of completing the work. 


years after Vigfusson entered upon its comple 
tion. Although his name occupies a subordi 
nate place upon its title-page, it is, in reality, 
Vigfusson’s work, and not Cleasby’s, whose ma 
indeed, it found every 
necessary to revise and even, in some instances, 
to discard as useless. The Cleasby-Vigfusson 
dictionary has done more, perhaps, than any 
other work to stimulate in the 
study, in both England and America, of the 
language, and through it the literature, of 
Its scope is the broadest, 
full 


etymologies and abundant references; 





terial, was in case 


an interest 


Norway and Iceland. 
as it not only aims at definitions, but at 
some of 
its explanations are short essays on history, 
law, and mythology. Vigfusson’s genius is 
seen in the dictionary at its best. His know- 
ledge of the old literature is, even for an Ice- 
lander who has made it his life study, simply 
stupendous in its minuteness and range. It 
must not, however, be overlooked that he had 
undertaken a more than herculean task in at- 
tempting to work out alone an exhaustive dic- 
tionary of a whole language. His etymologies 
are frequently only to be used with the most 
extreme caution, and his knowledge of the 
literature, if the condition can be imagined, 
was often too ready for an absolute accuracy 
of citation from a sometimes treacherous me- 
As a whole it stands, nevertheless, as a 
of indefatigable labor and broad 
is safe to say that no other 


mory. 
monument 
scholarship. It 
man could have performed the task so well. 
Vigfusson’s next important work was, again, 
aremarkable one. It was a much needed criti 
cal edition, based in part upon new material, 
of the most important of the family sagas of 
Iceland, the so-called ‘ Sturlungasaga,’ issued, 
in 1878, in two volumes, from the Clarendon 
Press. Whatrendered it, however, particular- 
ly valuable to the student of Old Norse litera- 
ture was the excursus, which the author calls 
the Prolegomena, prefixed to the first volume. 
These modestly named ‘ observations ” really 
constitute a detailed, if a short, history of the 
origin, authorship, purport, and literary value 
of the 
the North, and in wealth of material and sug 
gestiveness of idea far transcend anything at 
all on the subject that has preceded it. It is 
in the Prolegomena that Vigfusson first pro- 


whole prose and poetical literature of 


mulgates his now well-known hypothesis of the 
age and origin of the lays of the elder Edda, 
which, with one or two exceptions, he refers to 
Norse poets in the Orkneys and Shetlands at a 
time subsequent to the settlement of Iceland, 
and in which he sees a parallel development, in 
that part of Norse territory, to the prose saga 
in Iceland. Unfortunately, to the support of 
this and to not a few other no less daring sup- 
positions Vigfusson can bring only ingenious 
surmise instead of the necessary evidence; and 
while he,no doubt, from his superior know 
ledge often sees further and more minutely 
than his less gifted fellow-laborers in many ot 
his clever attempts to account for phenomena 
hitherto considered unaccountable, he can 
scarcely be soberly followed. 

Vigfusson’s next book, this time in collabora 
tion with Mr. Frederick York Powell, with 
whom he was thereafter associated, was issued 
the succeeding year from the Clarendon Press. 
It was an ‘ Icelandic Prose Reader,’ containing 
a variety of texts, with grammar and notes, 
designea for use as a text-book. The most am- 
bitious work after the dictionary, and alto 
gether the most remarkable for its breadth of 
purpose and the learning it involves of all the 
author's literary criticism, the ‘Corpus Poeti 








ultimately called to Oxford and assigned the 
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cum Boreale,’ was the next to appear, in 18S 
in two volumes, from the Clarendon Press—a; 
exhaustive the body 
Norse poetry as contained, not only in t! 
classical literature, the Eddas, the poems of t} 
scalds, and the strophes scattered through tl 
sagas, but as exhibited in the later literature « 
the Middle Ages, before the religious epic, i 
poetry, had driven out almost 
With the poen 
themselves are complete prose translations int 





collection of whole 


verse, but not 
everything else before it. 


English, countless textual emendations, refe: 
ence and explanatory notes without end ; 

many instances is given a lengthy excursus 0; 
literary history, rhetorical figures, whose ove 
wrought complexity forms one of the chi 

stumbling blocks to an intelligibility of muc} 
of the sealdic poetry, chronology, and mythol 

gy. The whole is an elaboration of the sugges 
tions in the 
further the ideas of origin and authorship ther: 
first advanced. Init an attempt is made, for 
the first time in Old Norse poetry, to follow th: 
comparative historical method, manifestly th: 
only correct one if evidence, external and in 


Prolegomena, and carries stil 


ternal, is at hand to substantiate its assump 
In the poems of the elder Edda, pai 
ther 


evidence; and a} 


tions, 
ticuiarly, as they have come down to us, 
is, unfortunately, no such 
though Vigfusson’s suppositions are supported 
by a familiarity only limited by the boundarie: 
of the literature itself and by a poet’s apprecia 
tion of the spirit of the original, qualities that 
have never been united to a like degree in ; 
critic before, much of his theory is, and wi 
long remain, only theory. That he has, on t] 
other hand, often read deeper and truer thar 
his critics, there can also be no doubt. ar 
many of his daring suggestions will be foun! 
in the light of subsequent discoveries, to be i: 
reality but the foreknowledge of genius, 

The ‘ Corpus Poeticum ‘is one of the greatest 
in the literature of 


guage, and it very fittingly marks the culn 


critical works any lar 
nation and virtually, at the same time, the er 
of Vigfusson’s remarkable career. But om 
book succeeded it, ‘Sigfred-Arminius, an 
Other Papers.’ This last published work forn 
part of a number of short essays by Vigfussor 
from Ox 
ford, in honor of the Grimm centenary, in ISS 
As the title indicates, the principal paper is 2 
attempt to identify the German Siegfried wit 
the Roman Arminius. There are, however 
necessity, phonetic questions involved in tf} 


and Powell issued, as a contribution 


discussion of such a point, and what it suggest 
that bring the author upon ground where he 
not firmly footed, and the thesis cannot be a 
In addition to the foreg 
ing, it is safe to assume that a mass of unpul 
lished material will found. For 
years Vigfusson had been engaged upon th: 


cepted as proved. 


be severa 


compilation of the ‘Origines Islandimw,’ su 
gested in the Prolegomena, which is reported 
to be so nearly completed that it can be issur 
this vear, It will be a fitting final tribute t 
his native land of one who has been proud t 
uphold the greatness of its unparalleled past 
Personally, 
suming man, who loved principally the con 
panionship of his books, and regarded but litt 
To thos 
who knew him well, and where he felt there 


Vigfusson was a quiet and unas 


the formal requirements of society. 


was a genuine sympathy based upon mutua 
tastes, he was, however, a genial associate ar 
He lived a life of s 
distincti 


the stanchest of friends. 
Oxford, 
sought him out: in 1871, when he was made an 
honorary M.A. of the University of Oxford 
and again in 1877, when the University of Uy 
sala, at the celebration of its fourth centenars 


elusion at where twice 








conferred upon him the degree of Doctor 











ipner. He was not a philologist, in its 1 
ted sense, as is frequently prove his 
:ologies and by tl al ¢ ict 
ended to tl ctl to the ‘Ice 
Read About tl phonet refin 
t f t vo grammarians he kK Ww 
ind ired less, and modern. scientif 
H iar, I i 
i n,a I 
lL his shor 
ted out t 
sal l \ 
modern 
e the Ie . 
and for the stimulus of its s estion, t 
cause in which he labored \ll in all, he is 
he one man in his generation who has cd 
for the world’s knowledge of the lite 
rature of the ancient Scandinavian Nort! 
THE STUART EXHIBITION 
LONDON, February 10, 1SS0 
ine exhibition of the Roval House of St “t 
it the New Gallery, which opened with the 
new year, continues be crowded with vi 
tors daily. Itis so eminently successful tha 
there is some thot t of its being followed bya 
fudor Exhibition next winter rhis is the first 
time that this complete ection of relics of the 
Stuart House has been shown together. Some 
rtion of the objects exhibited here at 
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holds a book, ‘The Advantage of 
It isa portrait which tells a sad story 


she 


hand 
Death.’ 
of a long life of expiation and sorrow. A 


case 
in the same gallery contains the clothing worn 
by Charles I. at his execution, the prayer-book 
he used on the seaffold, two shirts still 
We are told that 


the extreme coldness of the morning, the King, 


the 
blood-stained, on account of 
shivering from 
A 


with lace and tiny knots of ribbon; his embroi- 


not desiring to be considered 


fear, put on a second shirt. very fine one 
dered glove, a piece of his beard, a lock of his 
hair—all these relics have been carefully trea- 
sured by the different families to whom they 
have belonged, and are now exciting more at- 
tention than anything else in the exhibition. 
Of the children of Charles I. there are innu- 
merable portraits and miniatures, as also of 
Charles II. and Catherine of Braganza in a 
In little 
Catherine with her 


variety of fancy attitudes, one the 
lady is represented as St. 
wheel and palm. Sir Peter Lely has in this in- 
stance considerably lengthened his sitter to the 
conventional saintly stature. This portrait 
was painted for Lord Clifford of the Cabal, to 
whom the Queen presented also the earrings in 
which If. ball at the 


Hague is one of the few good and interesting 


she sat. Charles at a 


Charles, in a flat- 
and black dress, is 


pictures of this period here. 
trimmed black beaver hat 
dancing a minuet with a lady in gold-embroi- 
dered dress with blue petticoat. The company 
is looking on, and we see in an inner room a 
supper table at which people are feasting, the 
Of the sub- 
sequent Stuarts, James If., Mary of Modena, 
Prince James 


King himself in the post of honor. 


Francis Edward, known as the 
old Pretender, and Princess Maria Clementina 
Sobieska, Prince Charles Edward and Princess 
Louisa of Stolberg, 


Prince Henry Bene- 


Duke of York, there are innu 


and 
diet, Cardinal 
merable portraits, in miniature and life size in 
oil, at many ages, in many attitudes—all very 
third-rate productions as art, interesting only 
historically. There is a portrait of Flora Mac 
donald, in the background of which is written 
a Latin inscription signed ‘* W. Robertson,” re- 
ferring to the escape of Prince Charles Edward 
from his pursuers in the disguise of ‘* Betty 
Burke,” the supposed maid-servant of Flora 
Macdonald. There is a case specially devoted 
to relics of Flora, and there is a portrait of 
Charles Edward in the disguise of Bettie Burke. 
Of this prince, whose earlier days inspired so 
much enthusiasm and devotion, there are too 
many relics, Some are quite without value 
for instance, a gridiron given him to hold while 
hiding in some kitchen in the highlands, 

The diptyeh from Holyrood, formerly in the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Edinbur 
It 
competent judges Van der Goes, al- 
the Director of the National 
Portrait Gallery has disc 


rh 
84, 


merits 
very careful examination. 
to 


learned 


1s supposed by 
be by 
though 


Margaret of Denmark’s head-dress, a principal 
figure in one of the compartments, four letters, 
P. R. A. T., which he supposes to be Pratt, as 


there are books and records showing the exist- 





ence of two painters by the name of Pratt at 
Stirling in 1497 and 1502. The meaning of 
those letters is certainly doubtful. The man- 





ner of painting, the finish, the care- 


ful treatment of detail, the type of the angel 


exquisite 
blowing the bellows in the St. Cecilia compart 


ment, the full harmony of color, and the firm 


forcibly of the picture 
amily in Santa Maria 
by \ 


from 


drawing, all remind us 


of the Portinari f 
at Florence, 


Nuova 


an der Goes. The diptyeh 
and skinnings, 
which in some parts have destroyed the last 


glazings, and injured the painting, The first 


has suffered scourings 


compartment shows James III. of Scotland 











vered in an angle of | 








ation. 


The N 


(1453-1488) and his son, afterwards James IV., 
The figures are half life-size. 





both kneeling. 
The King wears royal robes of red brocaded 
with gold, under a purple mantle lined with 
Before him is 
His son, in 


ermine, and an ermine cape. 
a desk, on which is an open book. 
scarlet and ermine, kneels bareheaded behind 
St. An- 
drew, in green drapery, his cross saltire behind 
him, is presenting the King to the Holy Trinity 
on the back of this panel. In this composition 
the head of God the Father is rather Byzan- 
He is in a red robe, on a 
golden throne, holding in his arms the crucified 


him with hands clasped in prayer. 


tine in character. 
and agonized Christ, enaciated and stiff as in 
so many Flemish representations of the mo- 
ment when he was taken down from the cross. 
The with blue; the 
throne is on the clouds, and golden light sur- 
rounds it; the Holy Ghost hovers above. The 
crystal ball of dominion is at the foot of the 
On the other panel we have Margaret 


Father’s mantle is lined 


throne. 
of Denmark, wife of James IIL, kneeling to 
our left, at a desk covered with red, emblazoned 
with her arms in a lozenge impaling Scotland. 
She 
wears an ermine mantle and a black kirtle fur- 
The book before her is open and 
A coif enriched 


Her red bodice is embroidered with gold. 


trimmed, 
very beautifully illuminated. 
with pearls, and her crown, are on her head; her 
dress, too, hasa yoke of gold and precious stones. 
St. behind the 
(Jueen, holding a banner and presenting her to 
the Holy Trinity. 
St. Cecilia sits beside a small organ, playing 
An angel at 
In the fore- 
ground kneels Sir Edward Boucle, Provost of 


George in full armor stands 


On the reverse of this volet, 


from a book of music before her. 
the back is working the bellows. 


Trinity College, Edinburgh, for whom, it would 
seem, this diptych had been painted, One sees 
three 


chevron argent, on St. Cecilia’s seat. 


his arms azure, buckles or, parti per 
It is sup- 
posed that in the saint we have the portrait of 
the foundress of the College, Mary of Gueldus, 
Queen of Scotland. 

Mr. F. 


with historical notes on the pictures and relics, 


G Stevens has supplied the catalogue 


and information as to the provenance of each 
Mr, Mr. Mr. 
Holmes have treated respectively of medals, 


object. Grueber, Jenner, and 


manuscripts, printed books, and miniatures, 


SICILIAN ARCHUEOLOGY, 


PALERMO, January 25, 
But for the irruption of the Normans into 
Sicily, the isiand would still be Magna Greecia, 


and even with the traces of that invasion it 


Is 
more Greek than Italian in most respects. In- 
vasions in general, and especially by western 
races, have in most cases brought into the 
east of Europe better conditions of civilization 
and firmer ideas of law; but in Sicily the 


remedy was perhaps overdone, for the effects 
produced in other parts of the kingdom are 
An officer of 
the Italian garrison said to me lately, speaking 
from an experience of different parts of the 
State, that Sicily was a century behind the 
other provinces, 


here by reaction much in retard, 


Certainly before the Italian 
Government took possession of it this was true, 
and to a degree it must still be admitted that 
the island is the most backward of all Italy, 
and modern civiNzation can only be said to 
have been established since the railways and 
bersaglieri have made the repression of brigan- 
When I first here, not 
many years ago, the road to Monreale, only 


dage possible. was 
five miles from Palermo, was not safe to travel, 
and was patrolled by squads of bersaglieri at 
intervals of half a mile; but I believe the pre- 
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secure as 


sent condition of the island to be 
that of any part of the peninsula. 
The persistence of the antique habits and the 


as 


intense conservatism of the Sicilians, and in 
fact of all the provinces of the ancient Magna 
Grecia, I believe to be due largely to the obsti- 
nate, stereotyped character of the Greek race, 
intensified, perhaps, by the admixture of the 
more Oriental elements, Saracenic, ete., which 
obtained here as it did not in the continental 
provinces, There is, however, a curious simi- 
larity between the Sicilian and the New Hel- 
lene—the refined tastes and of 
adaptability of character; the want of practi- 
cal common sense and appreciation of veracity ; 
an extraordinary acuteness in the details of 
business and shortsightedness in the great af- 
fairs (traits common to both), as well as the 
active brain and alertness, so different from 
the north Italian. But there is a far greater 
indifference to progress than in Greece, and, so 
far as I can judge, not the same thirst for 
knowledge, which | should be inclined to attri 
bute to the influence of the Catholic church, so 
different the much 
more powerful in its control of the individual, 
and naturally in its repression of individuality, 
the remarkable trait of the Greek of 
Greece proper. But the resemblance still 
striking even to the casual observer, and to the 
traveller there isa reminder in the deficiency 
in the means of communication and accommo 
dation, in which respect he is little better off 
than in Greek localties. 


absence of 


from Orthodex, and so 


most 


is 


The consequence is, 
that we know less of the archeology of Sicily 
than of any other part of Italy or of Greece. 
rhe great temples of Girgenti, Segesta, and 
Selinunte have been known for many years, 
but are only now fully excavated and fully 
visible, while the prehistoric traces are still un- 
known, or unstudied adequately. 

it has been a moot question, therefore, among 
the Italian archeologists, whether the traces of 
the Pelasgic occupation which forms so impor- 
tanta part of the prehistoric record of Italy had 
ever extended to Sicily. With regard to one 
point, the site of the ancient Cephaladium, 
now Cefalt, there has been a dispute, and I 
have just returned from an examination of the 
remains there, which has shown me how vague 
are the ideas carried away from any object of 
antiquity by even ascientific observer who has 
not been accustomed to classify and compare 
the class to which it belongs. I was doubly 
disappointed in the results of my search, first 
in finding nothing of what I had been led to 
expect by the account given me, and, secondly, 
in finding most valuable indications of which 
[ had not suspected the presence. The site, to 
astudent of prehistoric archeology, is an ex- 
tremely interesting one, and though the evi- 
dences of a Pelasgie colonization are not con- 
The 
ancient city was built ona point of the hard 
limestone of which the hills about here are 
formed, this point terminated in a spit, behind 
which lay a beach. From. this 
nearly level site the ground rises slightly for a 


spicuous, they are sufficient and unique. 


long sand 


few hundred feet to the foot of a massive bastion 
of rock, an outlying spur of the main chain of 
hills in the interior, but separated from the 
nearest hills by nearly a mile, and presenting 
on every side except one an inaccessible cliff, 
constituting a natural fortification, to which 
access was only possible by one break in the 
cliff. This wall is from three to five hundred 
feet in height, and about a mile in circumfe- 
rence, Across the space where the break oc- 
curs, forming acurtain from bastion to bastion, 
is a high wall of medieval construction, but 
in which are stones of ancient workmanship, 
evidently the restoration of an ancient defence, 
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Inside of this enclosure is 
tremely interesting character; and though tl 
inner of its construction is not by any tecl 
nical test certainly referrible to the Pelasg 
wh, | have found similar reservoirs in sey 
ralancient and abandoned sites, and am 
osed to assign them generally 
lilders. There is one in the central enclosur 
f the Larissa of Argos, of importance, but 1 
of the magnitude of this. They are utilizations 
of the natural fissures or caverns in the lime 
stone rock, enlarged rudely and cemented s 
to hold water; and in this case the ce nt 
seems to have served until comparatively 
lern times, as medi@#val structures over t 
opening at the top show it to have been use 
during the later occupation. It may be twenty 
feet wide and deep, even partially filled uy 
itis by rubbish, and nearly a hundred long, 
with (at the upper end, where the crevice nat 
rows) a stairway made out of the solid rock ay 
parently; but as there is no means of access t 
the passage, the rock above having falien it 
and obstructed the descent, the examinat 
was of the most unsatisfactory character, at 
must go for what it is worth. But further o1 
andinsuch a position in relation to th 
einte of the present, and necessarily of the an 





‘ient fortifications, if s 
ment of what I must consider a 


“ 


cellent and marked polygonal construction; a 
wall with a rather elaborate doorway admit 
ting to a passage or hail, inside which are, at 
right and left, two similar doors, both ut | 
in the construction of a media‘val house, and 
one of which still opens into a vaulted chambe 


of brick—the wall itself being also surmounted 
by a portion of the medieval structure. It is 
to this utilization of the old work that its pre 
servation is due. It is of the later Pelas 
work, with some architectural decoration of a 
simple kind and such as could be executed 


he neolithic age—a doorway slightly narrow 


in 


¢ upwards, and a straight lintel like the gates 
f Mycene and Alatri, but not higher than a 
modern house door. Intending to return tl 
next day, when I hoped the sun would serve t 
photograph and measure the monument, [1 


glected to make any drawing or measurement 
ind as the next day the rain came on worse 
than before (we have had ten days of it), I had 
to leave it with no exact record. The quarters 
in the town were such that a needless prolon 
tion of our visit was too severe a penalt 
pay for my memoranda, and we came away in 
the rain the day after our examinatio1 How 
ever, the attribution of the structure to the 
period to which I have assigned it 
question, from the character of the work, at 
mce unlike the Phonician remains in the 
island, and the early Hellenic of the Greek 
nies, and even earlier work in Greece proper 
The lower city gives even more conclusiv 
testimony, for the entire circuit of the ancient 
wall can be followed by the Pelasgic founda 
tions, Which are in the greater part of it st 
standing, overbuilt by Hellenic and med 
work, but still showing at intervals grand frag 
ments of the most solid and ponderous * cy 
pean” (as the unworked stone is conveniently 


lesignated). Out from the rock on whi t 
town is built gush, one on each side of the town 
two rivulets of crystal water, furnishing tl} 


supply to the inhabitants. One, that in tl 


argest use, issues in a huge pool of consideral 
Apparent deptb, but filled to a certain height 
by the fragments of the vases which ill fort 
has sacrificed on the spot. I wondered if this 


was nota modern form of the ancient offerings 
made to the deity of the fountain for the 


leanliness of the place to which the water-car 


riers Came was extraordinary for an Italian 
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Mme. de Choiseul and Mme 


were not invited to the ceremony. 
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We read 
Gaston Mauyras that ** Lycoris[Mme. du Barry} 


in an inedited letter published by 
is fast approaching the moment when the Lord 
will bid her 
Inimicos 


‘Sede a dextris meis donee ponam 
tuorum.’” 
were the wife and sister 


tuos scabellum pedum 
Among these enemies 
of ‘the man so powerful to-day, and who to- 
morrow will perhaps be nothing.” 
The 


tempted to reconcile the favorite with Choiseul, 


The predic- 


tion was verified King in person at- 


to whom he was accustomed, and whom he did 


not like to lose. ‘ You conduct my affairs 
well,” he wrote to him; ‘‘ lam satisfied with 
you; but beware of the givers of advice. 


You know Mme. du Barry; she is pretty; I 


She has no hatred 


am pleased with her. 
towards you; she knows your talents, and does 
not wish you ill Choiseul was intractable 


Mme. du Barry found her instrument in the 
Chancellor Maupeou, wh 
the 


) was quarrelling with 


Parlement of Paris. Choiseul had always 
supported the cause of the Parlements, On the 
24th of December Choiseul an order 


from the King which exiled him to Chanteloup, 


received 


his country-house; twenty bours only were 
given him to make his preparations. 
The exile of Choiseul was a coup d'état. 


Paris was thrown into real consternation. Choi- 
seul’s departure was changed almost into a tri- 
umph; the Duke and Duchess left the capital 
ople. 
phers, who were protected by Choiseul, made a 


amid the applause of the | The philoso 


great noise, and Voltaire wrote verses in favor 
of the Minister, who had extended to him his 
powerful influence in Switzerland. Voltaire 
had quarrelled with Geneva, and bad established 
himself at Ferney, in the pays de Ger, a small 
He 


silk, 


district between the Jura and Switzerland. 
had of 
lace, and watches; Choiseul had given his manu- 
the ot trade the 
other provinces of France, 


established there manufactures 


factures benetit free with 


Chanteloup had been built in 1744 for Mme. 
des Ursins, Choiseul bought it in 1763, and had 
King of the Mar 
quisate of Pompadour, and various other es- 
for the Amboise. 
(Under the Restoration, Chanteloup, which al 


made an exchange with the 


tates, forest and castle of 





most touches Amboise, belonged to the Duke of 


Orleans, The castle of Amboise is now the pro 
perty of the Comte de Paris, while the greater 
part of the forest 
( 


of Saxe 


belongs to his aunt, Princess 


lementing Coburg 


Chanteloup, with 
the immense forest of 


(mboise, was a splendid 
domain, and Choiseul lived in it in royal style, 


| 


The first courtiers who asked for permission to | 


go to Chanteloup received this answer: “J 


neither forbid it nor allow it.” This was taken 


for a tacit permission, and a_ pilgrimage 


Chanteloup became the fasbion. The hospi 
tality of the Choiseuls was boundless: there 
were every day three tables served besides the 
To of the of 
Chanteloup, I will only say that every month 
the butcher had to kill thirty sheep; four thou- 


Duke's, vive an idea 


expense 


sand chickens were needed every year 


The struggle b the royal power and 
the Parlement continued. Maupeou, the Chan 


ellor, began the war fierce: ly he dismembered 


the Parlement of Paris and created new courts 


nmany places; he abolished the venality of 
the 15th of April, 
lil, the Parlement of Paris was definitively 
ippressed by order of th: 


Parlement, composed of the 


the judicial functior On 


King, and a new 
Mau- 
This change was applaud- 
ed by the philosophers. Voltaire had often at 
tacked the venality of the judi. iary; the old 
Parlements had not been lenient to the men of 
letters. Voltaire tried 
cause of Choiseul 
ment: he did not 


nominees of 


was installed 


In vain to separate the 
the 


like to 


from 


cause of the Parle- 
seem ungrateful to 


to | 


| 
| 
| 








’ | > 2 bd F 
The Nation. 
the former, but he praised Maupeou to the 
skies, Speaking of Choiseul, he said: ‘“‘I am 
like France: I owe much to this great minis- 
ter”: speaking of Maupeou: ‘‘ M. de Maupeou 
has covered himself with glory; he has render- 
ed the kingdom the most important service. 
Before six months have passed, everybody will 
bless the Chancellor for having rid us of three 
Voltaire 
wrote a number of pamphlets in praise of Mau- 


hundred procureurs” (June 24, 1771). 


peou, and his enthusiasm inspired his enemies 
to produce these verses: 
‘Ne t’arme plus, Fréron, des traits de la satire; 
De Vinfime Voltaire oserais-tu médire 


De 
Aprés qu’en bas flatteur il brile son encens 
Sur lautel deétest¢ du plus vil des Sejans ?”’ 


“Oh, what an abomination is this Voltaire!” 
exclaimed Mme. de Choiseul when 
that he asked thata 
given to the Chancellor. 


she heard 
civic crown should be 
In vain did Voltaire 
send the most amiable and flattering letters to 
Chanteloup: his protestations of friendship and 
devotion were despised, he was denounced as a 
traitor. 
seul was very cautious; 
word of Voltaire. She wrote to Mme. du Def- 
fand; ‘‘Say to M. de Voltaire that falling from 
power does not deprive people of taste, and that 
we preserve the same admiration for him; but 
that the circumspection which our position re- 


In her correspondence, Mme. de Choi- 
she never said a harsh 


quires does not allow us to have any commerce 
with such a celebrated man; 
the greatest attention 


that his silence is 
he can to 
our situation, and the mark of friendship on 


which show 
his part of which we shall be most. sensible.” 
From that moment Voltaire ceased to try to 
justify himself directly, but in all his letters to 
IY Argental, Marmontel, and others, we see 
him preoccupied with the Choiseuls, and trying 
to prove that there was no relation, no connec 
tion, between their cause and that of the Par- 
lements, 

Louis XV. died on May 19, 1774. Maupeou 
was immediately exiled, and the ancient Par- 
lement was recalled 


The Choiseuls returned 


to Paris, but he was not recalled to the Minis- 


try. Louis XVI. did not like bim, on account 
of his excessive prodigality. When Voltaire 


came to Paris, in 1778, the Choiseuls did not 
make him any visit, and Voltaire died without 
being reconciled with them. In 1784 the finan- 
mbarrassinents of the Choiseuls became so 
that they were obliged to sell their mag 
hotel. They were soon afterwards 
obliged to sell Chanteloup. Louis XVI. gene- 
rously lent four millions to the Due de Choiseul. 
In i785 the Duke became very ill, and died on 
the Yth of May. Faithful to the habits of all 
his life, he left very generous legacies to all his 
friends. The Duchess obeyed all his wishes, 
guaranteed all the payments, and herself re- 
tired to the convent of the Récollettes in the 
Rue du Bac, where she lived in a small apart- 
ment with a single servant. She paid 300,000 
écus every year to the creditors of her husband 
till the Revolution. Her conduct during the 
Revolution was worthy of her. All her friends 
became the victims of the Revolution, and she 
herself was arrested in 1793, 


cial ¢ 
great 


nificent 


She was so much 
liked by the poor people of her quarter that 
they put in a petition for her release. She be- 
came ill in prison; her sister-in-law, Mme. de 
Gramont, died on the scaffold (April 17, 1794). 
Mme. de Choiseul was left to live in poverty, 
in the utmost isolation. She died on December 
5, 1801, in a miserable house, without a rela- 
tion, without even a friend to assist her, Her 
body was thrown into the fosse commune. 
And so ended a charming woman, who had 
been the queen of the most elegant and refined 
society, who had brought to her husband a 
princely fortune, and who had, in a time of 
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great corruption, remained 
proachable. 


Correspondence. 


TWO MORE. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION : 

Sir: (1.) Our English cousins, when they se 
how silently and smoothly public affairs go on 
in this inclined to 
attribute it to our system of government by 
committees, They will have a chance now to 
see how they like it. We furnish here 
some fine specimens of organized anarchy, but 


country, are sometimes 


can 


nothing to surpass the new English County 
Councils, 

The city of London, for all administrative 
purposes, except Education, Poor Laws, and 
Police, is henceforward to be under the rule of 
a council of one hundred and fifty persons, the 
majority elected in sections for three years, 
and the rest elected by the others for terms of 
six years, There is absolutely no leadership or 
guiding authority, all members being perfect- 
ly equal and independent of each other and of 
any power outside. 
chairman 


They do, indeed, elect a 
and a deputy chairman, but these 
are and can be nothing but presiding ofticers 
like the Speakers of the Commons and of Con- 
gress, or the moderator of our town meeting. 
They also elect a nominal executive agent, but 
he will be only a tool in the bands of factions 
in committees. 

The Spectator observes with regret that the 
Council has begun at once to act 
Committees, Of 
possibly do anything else; 


by Executive 


course it has--it could not 
and those commit- 
tees must either be elected by the body or ap- 
pointed by the Chairman—two methods of 
which it would be 


Says the Spectator: 


hard to say which is the 
“The offset of 
that system is, that nothing is ever done vigor- 
and that responsibility disappears.” 
‘“*The use of committees is the very secret of 


worst. 
ously, 


corruption, and makes administrative efficiency 
If this true, it is 
rather a serious reflection that this whole coun- 
try, from the national down through the S 
governments to the last-macdk 
city, is governed entirely and exclusively in 
just that way. 
alternative the formation of a cabinet of seven 
persons dependent upon the support of the ma 


almost impracticable.” 1s 







ate 


smallest and 


The Spectator suggests as an 


jority. But the advocates of the English 
parliamentary system maintain, and with 


justice, that the only defence and possibility of 
existence for a ministry thus exposed is to be 
able to hold the rod of dissolution over the con 
stituent body. It is just this power which 
enables the English Ministry to keep its high 
character, and the effect of the absence of this 

the French 
of the 


power is wretchedly shown in 
Chambers to-day. In the 
Council it does not exist. 
Another thing to be demonstrated 
effect of such an institution as this Council in 
running down the quality of 
begins with Lord Rosebery, Chairman, 
Sir John Lubbock, Deputy Chairman; but 
where it will end is quite another matter 
With the prospect of unlimited talk, the Coun- 
cil has proceeded to ‘‘hire a hall,” and one 
member has already called another ‘‘ no gen- 
tleman,” while a_ third 
fourth as a ‘‘traitor.” 
years a pandemonium of extravagance and job 
bery breaks out, it cannot even be charged to 
universal suffrage, because the Council is elect- 
ed by the 


case City 


is the 
public men, It 
and 


has characterized a 


And when after some 


rate-payers—a restriction which 
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in human nature to do so: the rumseller is our 


ruler. Is it possible to exaggerate this evil of 
polities in local affairs ¢ Good 


differ on questions of national and State policy 


citizens who 
are thus made to offset their votes against each 
other, to the great joy of all the baser elements. 
For the exquisite pleasure of having a Republi- 


can or Democratic (as the case may be) janitor 


in the city hall, men consent (yes, vofe) to give 
the saloon full swing and to see drunkenness 
and debauchery run riot. 

This deplorable condition of affairs might 
Let 


temperance. loving citizens of each town and city 


easily be remedied. the law-abiding and 
form a non-partisan Citizens’ League, not for 
one year, but as a permanent organization; let 
each member pledge himself to act and vote in an 
absoiutely non-partisan way in all local affairs. 
Let this League nominate and elect (for in most 
of our towns the temperance people are in the 
larze majority) officers who shall understand 
that the enforcement of the liquor laws is as 
much a part of their business as the lighting 
the streets. Let them be as sure of losing their 
offices if they do not enforce these laws as our 
officers are now if they do enforce them ; then 
we can have actual prohibition—never until 
then ! 

But what are these select few who arrogate 
to themselves the exclusive title of ‘* temperance 
” actually doing‘ Trying to push up 
into the Constitution the statute law that has 
They 


seem to be afflicted with a perfect monomania. 


workers 
been a dead letter these thirty years. 


The more useless /aiv proves, the more loudly 
do they demand law, They fill churches from 
whose steps one can smell rum, and profoundly 
assert, ‘‘ Statutory law is functional; constitu- 
tional law is organic; we must make prohibi- 
tion one of our organic principles before we 
They denounce as an enemy to 
all righteousness any one who dares question 


can succeed,” 


the advantage of their plan to the temperance 
cause, or the eiYect of such a policy on the dig- 
Yet, 
intemperate as they undeniably are, no one can 


nity and authority of our Constitution. 


doubt their sincerity or their purity of motive. 

This last, however, cannot be said of all the 
agitators of this movement. The Republican 
politicians are strongly in favor of it, because 
to their ranks 
without 


they expect thereby to gain 


the third-party prohibitionist votes 


losing their own votes. The liquor-seller cares 
not what laws are passed so long as they 
by the local authorities; 
but the third-party prohibitionist has no raison 


are not enforced 
d€tre after prohibition has become a “ part of 
our organic law.” It does not yet appear what 
action the liquor-sellers will take. The brewers 
will of the amendment; but 


there is no reason why the sellers should not 


course Oppose 
prefer it to a high-license law, and it will not 
be surprising, after the vote, to find that they 
have actually favored it. G. W. A. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, Fe 


bruary 24, 1X89, 


IN BRYCE’S ‘ AMERI- 
COMMONWEALTH.’ 


RHODE ISLAND 


CAN 


To THE Eprtor oF THE Nation: 

Sir: Mr. James Bryce has recently published 
an elaborate work on the American people and 
their governments, in two large, compactly 
printed It 
mendation from sundry quarters, and deserves 


volumes has received high com- 


all which it receives. It is certainly a wonder- 
ful study for a foreigner to make, and yet, 
possibly, only a foreigner could make such a 
study. On one of his pages, Mr. Bryee com 
plains of the lemency of 
try He in fact 


not exist, and 


criticism in this coun 
says that 


th 


eally 


rmtiol “ * 
riticisni: bere r 


at 


nead 4 


does we really 





The Nation. 


searching criticism, which should appraise 
not caring 
whether it has been vroduced in America or in 
England, by a man or a woman, in the East or 
in the West,” ete. It is to remedy this evil 
(for I quite agree with Mr. Bryce that we have 
no criticism), so far as Rhode Island is con- 
Rhode Island 
is but a small State, it is true, and Mr. Bryce 
But 
there being so little, it is specially desirable 
that that which is said should be said correctly. 

It is stated (vol. i, p. 16) that all the thir- 
teen colonies owed allegiance to the British 
crown, and, from them all, causes were carried 
by appeal from the colonial courts to the 
English Privy Council.” This is qualified in a 
footnote, thus: ‘* In Rhode Island no appeal 
seems to have lain to the crown, and the power 


6 


literary work on sound canons, 


cerned, that I send this paper. 


found little to say specially about her. 


of legislation was, by the charters of 1643 and 
1663, left to the colony, with the proviso only 
that the laws should be agreeable to those of 
England as near as may be, considering the 
This 
Appeals did lie to the crown, 
and were often prosecuted there. 
brated case, Remington vs. 


nature and constitution of the place.” 
note is in error. 
The cele- 
Brenton, was an 
A largenumber of appealed 
eases could be cited were it necessary. Under 
a general resolution of the General Assembly, 
the statutes of England were established as the 
law of the colony, in addition to its own spe- 


~10 
ilw, 


instance, in 1 


cial enactments, and so they were held for 
many years; but a decision of the Supreme 
Court in 1740 overthrew the general resolution, 
making a specific act necessary to give force to 
an English statute. 

In speaking (vol. i, p. 51) of the duty which 
devolves upon the President of the United 
States to maintain a republican form of gov- 
ernment in every State, Mr. Bryce cites the 
case of Rhode Island in 1842. He says: ‘In 
the Rhode Island case the President authorized 
the sending in of the militia of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, but the Rhode Island troops 
This is 
No such proposition was ever even 


succeeded in repressing the rebellion.” 
an error. 
The Presi- 
dent of the United States has no power to order 


entertained, much less authorized. 


Massachusetts militia to invade Rhode Island. 
It is stated (vol. i, p. 547) that ‘*‘ Brown Uni- 
versity, formerly called Rhode Island College, 
in 17 
having for its regulation four denominations, 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, and 
(Quakers, equally represented on the governing 
body.” By the Act of Estab- 
lishment the government of this University 
was placed 1n the hands of thirty-six trustees 
and a Board of (twelve) Fellows. The trustees 
were to be divided thus: twenty-two Baptists, 
five Quakers, four Congregationalists, and five 
Episcopalians. The Board of Fellows was to 
consist of eight Baptists and four of other de- 
nominations. 
In speaking (vol. i, p. 535) of the case Trevett 
vs. Weeden, which seems recently to have come 
into general notice, Mr. Bryce says, ‘‘ In 1786 
the Supreme Court of Rhode Island decided 
that an act passed by the Legislature was inva- 
lid, because contravening the provisions of the 
Colonial Charter (which was then still the Con- 
stitution of the State), securing to every ac- 
cused person the benefit of a trial by jury. The 
Legislature were furious, and proceeded to im- 
peach the judges for disobeying their will. 
The impeachment failed, but the judges were 
not reflected by the Legislature when their 
terms of office expired at the end of the year, 





founded , isin the peculiar position of 


This is an error. 





and were replaced by a more subservient bench, 
Again (p. 244), 


which held the statute valid 
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Court of Rhode Island held a statute of the 
Legislature void, on the ground that it made a 
penalty collectible summary conviction 
without trial by jury.” And, further, in the 
same matter, ina footnote on the same page, 
‘‘See as to this interesting case, the first in 


on 


which a legislative act was declared unconsti- 
tutional for incompatibility with a State con- 
stitution, Cooley’s ‘Constitutional Limitations,’ 
page 106, note.” 

Mr. Bryce has studied American institutions 
to small purpose if he has failed to discover that 
when a properly constituted authority has pro- 
nounced an act of a legislature unconstitutional 
and void, it comes not within the powers 
of that same judicial authority to reconsider 
its judgment, and give validity to an act 
which it has once declared was unconstitutions], 
and which had never possessed force as law. 
Hence no ‘subservient court” could 
made a statute valid. However, whatever may 
be the practice in American courts, this is what 
Judge Cooley says is the effect of a decision of 
unconstitutionality : 


have 


‘When a statute is adjudged to be unconsti 

tutional, it is asif it had never been. Rights 
cannot be built up under it ; contracts which 
depend upon it for their consideration are void; 
it constitutes a protection to noone who has act- 
ed under it, and no one can be punished for hay 

ing refused obedience to it before the decision 
was made. And what is true of an act void in 
toto, is true also as to any part of an act which 
is found to be unconstitutional, and which con- 
sequently is to be regarded as having never, at 
any time, been possessed of any legal force.” 
(‘Constitutional Limitations,’ 5th ed., p, 224.) 

Mr. Bryce cites Judge Cooley in support of 
that which he has written. 
admirable authority. There is probably no 
man in America whose name would carry 
greater weight. But possibly Judge Cooley 
may be in error. 
that a court can make valid a statute which 
itself has before pronounced unconstitutional, 
Judge Cooley does not, I think, sustain him; 
but on all the other main points mentioned, I 
think he does sustain him, for Mr. Bryce has 
taken many of his sentences almost verbatim 
from Judge Cooley’s note. 

This note is in Cooley’s ‘ Constitutional Limi- 
tations,’ fifth edition, page 194, and Mr. Bryce 
will, of course, fall back on Judge Cooley as 
authority; hence I must controvert them both, 
and this I do. And now, since I can be no 
more than overthrown, if I am in error, I pro- 
pose to include Mr. James B. McMaster of 
Johns Hopkins and Mr. John Fiske of Har 
vard. Allthese gentlemen are more or less 
deeply involved, for they have all fallen into 
practically the same error. It makes, indeed, 
a goodly company. In contradiction to all of 
them, I affirm, that the Supreme Court did not 
declare the act unconstitutional ‘‘ because it 
contravened the Colonial Charter,” nor, indeed, 
‘* because it made a penalty collectible on sum- 
mary conviction without trial by jury.” The 
court did not declare the act unconstitutional 
at all, It simply declared that it had no juris- 
diction. The record of the case was printed in 
the Rhode Island ‘ Acts and Resolves,’ October 
(second session), 1786, page 6, and these are the 
words of the decision as there recorded: 
‘*Whereupon all and singular the Premises 
being seen, and by the Justices of the Court 
aforesaid fully understood; it is considered, 
adjudged, and declared, that the said com- 
plaint does not come under the cognizance of 
the Justices here present, and that the same be 
and it is hereby dismissed.” This is simply @ 
denial of jurisdiction, and was so held by on: 
of the judges, David Howell, Esq., in an argu 
ment in defence of the court before the Gene 


Judge Cooley is an 


On the point above stated, 





‘ concerning the same matter: ‘‘ The Supreme 





ral Assembly. These are his words; ‘ Th 














March 7, 1889] 


/ 
Legislature had assumed a fact 
ions to the judges which was not justified 
warranted by the record. The plea of the 
fendant, 1n a matter of mere sur] 
tions the Act of the General Assembly as ‘un 





nstitutional and so void,’ but the judgmer 


of the Court simply is, ‘that the information 1s 


te 
not co 





that the plea hath been mistaken for the judg 
ment” (‘ Trial of the Case,’ p. 5s 

Mr. Bryce makes this statement: ‘* The tern 
of the judges expired at the end of the year 


when they were replaced by a more sulserrie 


bench, which held the statute valid.” This is 


not the precise language of Judge Cooley He 


says: ‘‘ Their terms expired at the end of the 
year, and (the Legislature) supplanted them by 
more pliant tools, by whose assistance the pa 
per money was forced into circulation.” TT! 


terms ‘‘subservient ” bench and ‘ pliant tools 





are hardly proper epithets to bestow upon a 


I 
court before which there came n iestions for 


decision concerning the foreing into circula 
tion of this paper money. The terms of the 
judges did not expire at the end of the year, 
unless, indeed, these gentlemen meant to have 
written ‘‘the year for which they were elect 
ed.” But they did not so write; and this expira 
tion has some bearing upon the question. The 
question before the court was, not whether the 
General Assembly had a right to legalize the 
issue of paper money, or to make that paper 
legal tender. It was the question of imprison 
ment of men who declined to take the money 
for goods sold or for debts. The penal statutes 
were called in question. These statutes were 
enacted in May, June, and August, 1786; and 
they were all repealed in December of that 
same year. The court which made the decision 
was elected in May, 1786, for one year W her 
their successors were elected, the obnoxious 
laws had been repealed five months, so that 
“ 


either a ‘‘subservient bench” nor ‘pliant 


tools’ were required for their enforcement 





Mr 


Bryce nor by Judge Cooley. The State made 


The legal-tender aspect of t 


‘ase 1S 


msidered. It has not been discussed by 


iper legal tender in 1786. No Rhode Island 
court ever sustained the act The Unite 
States made paper legal tender in the time of 
the Rebellion, and the Supreme Court sustain 
ed the constitutionality of the law. If that de- 
ision is well founded, I do not see how blame 
in attach to Rhode Island. But, as I have 
stated, I do not here enter upon that discus 
n SIpNEY S. Riper 


3 ALMY ST., PROVIDENCE 


COMMODORE SLOAT AND THE MENI 
CAN WAR 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Apropos of your recent notice of Ban 
Yroft’s ‘California,’ your curious readers may 
find further information about Commodor: 
Sloat’s stay on the Mexican Coast, and how he 
got information of the war, in Dr. Wood's 
Sketches of South America and Polynesia,’ 
blished in 1S40 by Carey & Hart. Dr. Wood 
was sent across Mexico from San Blas in order 
to procure information; his journey was very 
iiventurous and dangerous, In the interior of 
the country he received the news of war, and 
sent an express back to Comm re Sloat 

is reached him on May 17, 1846, and was 


oO him 


nizable before them.’ Hence it appears 


‘The 
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Wholly unknown and unvisited by Europeans, 
without a white or even a black companion 
or show of arms,” and ‘ never received 

any ill-treatment.” He succeeded in reaching 
the country of the Garenganze, at the head 
waters of the Congo and Zambesi Rivers, the 
Dr. Livingstone’s last journey. Mr. 


Arnot won the confidence of King Msidi, who 


yoal of 


appears to be a mun of the same stamp as 
Mtesa, the founder of the kingdom of Uganda. 
The son of a trader, be has become a powerful 
sovereign, ruling over a great territory to the 
This he has divided into 
verned by a chief who ‘is 


represented at court by one of Msidi’s wives, 


west of Lake Nyassa. 
sections, each ge 
by whom all tribute is collected, and all visit 
ors to the capital are entertained.” This novel 
Arnot, who stayed in 
effective. Ina 
and the Atlantic the 
natives have succeeded in extracting rubber 


plan, according to Mr. 
the country two years, is vers 


region lying between this 


from the talamba root, which has proved of 
Mr. Arnot, it should 
be added, travelled as an independent mission 


great commercial value, 


ary, and succeeded in establishing a station at 
An excellent 
nap accompanies this paper, which is followed 


Mukurru, the residence of Msidi. 


by an account by Mr. T. F. Bevan of his ex- 
plorations in British New Guinea, 

No. 130 of the Zeitschrift of the Berlin Geo- 
graphical Society is almost wholly given up to 
Eastern 
and Central Africa, by Paul Reichard, freely 
illustrated. 
ful in filling out our scanty knowledge of the 
Amazon Valley; 
ruvian department. 


proposals for a traveller’s outfit in 
The map of this issue is one help 
it shows a portion of the Pe- 
so-called 


winter (we speak for this part of the Atiantic 
coast), We can enjoy an article on ‘* Der soge- 


In the act of taking leave of a 


Somnier 158s” 
number of Vout Fels 
New York: F. W. 


fraud of the almanac’ 


nannte published in a late 
zum Meer (Heft 3, 1SSS-89, 
Christern). The ‘ pious 
exposed with a light 
touch, yet with tabular evidence, by Reinhold 
Kleemann, is, of course, the European *‘ sum- 
mer” season of last year. ‘ It isa wonder,” he 
says in closing, ‘‘that nobody has yet made 
Krakatoa responsible for it, for such explana 
tions carry weight by their very unintelligi- 
bility, and are easy avoidances of confession of 
ignorance.’ 
The 

adopted a report of a committee on the subject 
the 


American Society of Naturalists has 


of ‘science in schools”; recommending 
that instruction in natural science (chiefly by 
object lessons) begin in the lowest grade of the 
primary schools, and be continued thencefor 
ward more and more systematically; that ‘an 
elementary (but genuine and practical) ac- 
quaintance with some one or more depart- 
ments ’—as, physical geography, phanogamic 


botany, and human physiology—be made a re- 


quisite for admission to college. The report 
briefly outlines the methods to be employed, 
The rudiments of human physiology and 


hygiene, even in the primary school, and of 
physics and chemistry in the highest gram- 


ades 


Society 


mar-school gr 
The 
propaganda to this end, and all 


, are likewise urged as de- 


siderata. means to institute a 


must wish it 
uccess, 
\ centennial reunion of the alumni and ma- 


triculates of the University of North Carolina 


at Chapel Hill has now become possible, in the 
lapse of time, and is to take place on June 5 
during Commencement week. There will be 


interesting exereises and class dinners: and a 
catalogue of all students from the beginning, 
with a complete 
be published. 
Prof. Crane of Cornell U 


ustory of the University, will 


nive 


rsity has been 








rin 2 ™ Y . 
Phe Nation. 
invited by the French Government to act asa 
member of the Committee under whose aus- 
pices is to be held next summer at Paris, in 
connection with the Exposition, the Folk-Lore 
Congress (Congres des Traditions Populaire Ss). 
The Committee is a small one, and is composed 
of scholars of various nations interested in the 

study of folk-lore. 

The first place in the March Scribner's is 
naturally assigned to the article of ex-Post- 
Mail 
He sets forth with admirable clear- 


master-General James on the Railway 
service, 
ness the growth and working of the system of 
travelling post-oftices, and describes the demo- 
ralizing effect of partisan politics upon this 
branch of the public service with directness 
and vigor. Under the title ‘A German Rome,” 
Mr. W. B. Scott writes an historical and anti- 
quarian paper on the city of Treves. The oth 
er illustrated article of the number is that of 
William F. Apthorp on ‘* Some ot 
Heroes and Heroines.” It is 


Wagner's 
a well-wrought 
piece of work, aiming mostly to show the ethi- 
cal and metaphysical ideas which Wagner set 
himself to elaborate in his creations, with ap- 
propriate notice of their origin, growth, and 
changes, and will, of course, have a great time- 
ly interest, in New York at least. A baker's 
dozen of illustrations show the make-up adopt- 
ed by some of the most famous Wagner sing- 
ers in their different impersonations. In ‘*Eco- 
nomy in Intellectual Work,” Mr. William H. 
3urnham gives some old counsels driven home 
by the physiological 
psychology. Mr, Janvier unloads a budget of 
Mexican popular tales, collected by him in his 


latest conclusions of 


numerous trips to the neighboring republic; 
they are of slight texture and interest, though 
curious enough, some of them. Mr. Higgin- 
son and Mrs. Underhill furnish the poetry of the 
issue, and Henry James what is known as the 
‘‘end paper.” In this case, it is * An Animated 
Conversation,” as Mr. not conti- 
dently calls it, where the talk flits in and out 
among the subjects of international relations, 
modern novels, French and English art, and 
international copyright, in a way which those 
accustomed to the autbor’s style can easily 


James too 


imagine; his personal opinions on the topics 
mentédoned will not be hidden from the judi- 
cious reader. 


The March Century, like most numbers of 
that magazine, has something to hit 
taste, 
per on the two Gaddis, father and son, witha 
full-page 


(supposed) 


every 
Mediwval art is represented in the pa- 


reproduction of one of the latter’s 
The painters of 
whom Emma Eames Chase writes are Dutch, 
and the corners of their studios and other bits of 
Dutch interiors make pleasing illustrations, To 
the artistic taste, too, will appeal Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer’s article on York Cathedral, with a 
dozen different cuts, outside and inside, of the 
majestic and beautiful pile. Mr. Kennan turns 
aside for the moment from his study of cruelty 
to take up that of superstition, and gives anac 
iie made off the main 
in order to visit the Grand 
Lama of the Trans-Baikal. The principal im- 
pression left by the portrait of the 
Lama, given as the frontispiece of the number, 
is a growing wonder as to where the man could 
have stowed away his feet and legs—a wonder 
that might seem to him as strange as tous 
seems his at the sphericity of the earth as Mr, 
Kennan argued it out to him. 
than an old proverb is illustrated in the care- 
ful account of experiments in the use of oil to 
still the waves of the ocean, and of the devices 
now employed and proposed to make the reme- 
dy more economical and effective, by W. H. 


works. modern 


count of an excursion 
route to Siberia 


Grand 


Something more 
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Beehler. ‘‘ Something Electricity is Doing” i 

more suggestive than descriptive, being made 
up mostly of hints at the industrial changes t 
be wrought by “taking the motor to the work 
instead of the work to the The 
coln biography reaches the complet 
emancipation, up to which it has been working 


motor 





ion Of 


in the recent Congress 
man Reed has a brief protest against the rules 
of the bedy in which he treating the 


subject with thoroughness, of course, but cry 


important chapters. 


sits 


not 


ing out as one himself in the toils. 


—The most taking title in the March Atlan 
tic’s table of contents (at least for all who are 
not hopelessly under the spell of Prof. Hardy 
and Henry James) is ** Personal Reminiscences 
of William H. Seward,” by Samuel J. 


whom 


Barrows 


and his wife, each of served as the 


statesman’s private secretary. If what thes 
writers have to say does not fully bear out the 
expectations roused by their subject, it is only 
because it should not have been expected that 
they would have intimate or particularly im 
portant revelations to make. A pleasant pic 


ture they give us of the Secretary's personal 


affability, and considerable insight into hi 
habits of composition and methods of work 
Stuart F. Weld writes of the Isthmus canal as 
related to the policy of our Government, his 
aim being to show that the scheme of exclusive 
control is decidedly an afterthought, due to 
the appearance of Jingoism in the State De 
partment in He 
changes wrought in international law by the 
Suez Canal, and that 
neutrality of that highway ot 


’ , 
ISSI-S2, aiso 


points out the 


argues the guaranteed 
COnimerce Is 4 
precedent that ought to be followed in the case 
of any route across the Panama Isthmus. In 
‘*Some Colonial Lawyers and their Work, 
Frank Gaylord Cook sketches the slow differen 
tiation of the legal profession in colonial times, 
and dwells at some length on the great politi 
cal and historical significance of the speech 
(rather than strictly legal arguments) of Ot 
and Henry in the famous writs of assistance 
and parson’s cause cases, Jobn Fiske give more 
fruits of his 
tionary period, this time detailing the grand 


historical studies in the Revolu 
military plan of the English to end the war in 
its second year, and the parts taken in it by 
Burgoyne and St. Leger at Ticonderoga, Ber 

nington, and Oriskany. 
skip Charles Dudley Warner’s short paper on 
‘* Simplicity,” or Whittier’s peem on last year’s 


Of course, no one wil! 


extraordinary Christmas weather; and those 
who like a dialect story with something more 
than the dialect in it will not 


hands of Elizabeth W. Bellamy. 


refuse it at the 


Halli 
This opinion 


—The most memorable work of Mr. 
well-Phillipps is his ‘ Outlines. 
of Mr. Furness’s expresses the feeling of ever 
true Shaksperian. When outsiders ask, ‘‘Why 
do we know so little about Shakspere?” the 


best answer is, ‘‘ Because you have not read, 01 


’ 


certainly have not marked and inwardly di 


gested, Phillipps’s ‘Outlines,’ especially the 
seveuth edition.” Seeing how all the world 
has been taxed for elaborating this monu 
mental work, we are at once constrained t 
echo the saying of Furness, ‘It is not likely 





that any scraps of knowledge will be ad 
what is contained in these 


What 
shall the man do who cometh after the king 

3ut had Phillipps lived a year longer, he would 
Witness 
the growth of the ‘Outlines’ year by.year, even 
up to the last edition, our presentation copy of 


volumes.” 


have added a good many such scraps. 


which is dated October 3, 1887. In our last con 
versation with him he said his favorite haunts 
were the New Record Office and the Britis) 


Museum, and that he seldom entered eithet 
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Mr. MeCulloch’s events, however, are 


seen 


through no distorting medium \ fairer, kind 
lier book was never written. It is refreshing 
indeed, in an age of detractious and sensational 


ible 


opponents, and speak 


authorship, to man treating so 


generously his rivals or 





sand blunde 


ing so temperately of mistal $ 
and errors and wrongs which his judgment o1 
is conscience condemns, The fault, indeed, of 
Mr. MeCulloch’s book, from a critical point of 
ew, ist! 1 lin t vil nes wd ica 
which govert hand whenever he t ‘he 
I contempot living or dead. For in 
tance, there a ian mnonymous sayings 


Which would be much more interesting t 


reader and valuable to the author if the name 
of the speaker had been given. Thus: ‘* One 
of the ablest of the Republican Senators” said, 
alluding to the sentence in Grant’s inaugural 
that he accepted t) responsibilities of the 
ilie Without f You know, MeCul 
Lor that Iam i ligious in, bu t | 
had been elected President I should not has 
epted the r n iliti Without fear I 
should on my ‘ have asked God t t 
And anothe: nna l itor, wl 
iew the fearfu irnag the Wilde 
t da ifter t bat ied If that 
Ne id ha been presel | »1n i e 
the war, anxious as | was for the preservat 
f the Union, I ild | said, ‘ The cost is 
too great: erring sisters, go in peace Both 
of these speeches reflected upon General Grant 





and Mr. MeCulloch, scrupulous as to the pos 
sible wishes of the speakers, withholds their 
names 

His appreciation of abtity is cirenmscribed 
by no clique or faetion party lit uid } 

vod words fall upon the just and the unjust 
Of President Joh say 

‘*No publ man in the United States has 
been so imperfectly understood as Andres 
Johnson. Not as been s ficult to under 
stand. He had many faults, but he abounded 
also in admirable qualitic H ve of tl 
Union was a passion, intensified by the dangers 
to which it had exposed him and by his labors 
in its defence.” ** He was an honest man, and 
his administration was an honest and clean ad 
ministration in this respect it will bear com 





di 


Money 


has followed 
not potent, 


Lor 
Wiis 


prece 


parison with any t 
it. In appointments 


Ottices were not merchandise. The President 
never permitted himself to be placed under 
personal obligations to any one, He received 
no presents. “he horses and carriage which 
were sent to him soon after he became Presi 
dent were promptly returned.” ‘If he did 
not declare that public oftices were public 
trusts, hié actions proved that he so re 
garded them. In some matters I doubted the 


correctness of his judgment, but [never doubted 
his devotion to considered his duty to 
the country, and the whole country.” ‘ By 
the Republican press and by some members of 
Congress he was denounced as a traitor, not 
only to his party, but to the country. His ser- 
vices during the war, in recognition of which 
he had been nominated for the Vice-Presidency ; 
the bravery which he had displayed in his con- 
tests with the tip 





secessionists of Tennessee: 











terrible trials to which his family were sub- 
jected by his fidelity to the Union, were all ig- 
nored, buried, forgotten.” 

Of Mr. Stanton 

“He died on the 24th of December, 1869, 
having made for himself a re rd r energy, 
promptness of decision, practicable ability, 
ind inflexibl ley i t Government 
which entitled him to a very high rank among 
those who are ji honored for their services 
when the natior fe was at stake.” ‘ He re- 





ictice in the legal pr 


country When just such ser 
vices as he was able to render were required, 
and he did serve it with unfaltering zeal and 
unremitted Industry.” ‘‘ He w a gre 
minister, and his proper m 
end of the war.’ 


linquished a lucrative pr 
rve the 


+ 
fession to st 


as 


s ssion 


Of Mr. Seward 


“The statesm: 








The 


‘al Grant].” ** lt was not coward- 
ice, but prudence and intelligent statesmanship, 
that dictated the policy by adherence to which 
the French army was forced out of Mexico, 
Maximilian left to his fate, and the prestige of 
Napoleon III. severely damaged. Fortunate 
was it for the people of the United States, and 


N ation. 








soldier [lve 


te 
thi 


for the cause of civil liberty ‘oughout the 
world, that at the close of our great civil war 
the cont of the Government was not in the 








of his day 


f the] y} + 





was not 





devotion 
Ss as intlexible 





Of Mr. Seymou 
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Ww 
‘* He was, I ain sure (being, in spite of his 
prejudices, a high-toned gentleman), gratified 
as he ascertained from day to day that the De- 
partment had been honestly administered.” 
Of Mr. Belknap: 
“He had the reputation of being an able 
man and of good business qualifications 
Of Mr. Wm. E, Chandler: 
He had m ntire confiden n no one 
1 it have been more safely reposed.,’ 
Of President Arthur: 
If any one of our Presidents merited a 
second term, he did.” 
Of Mr. Lincoln 


ulassuming, pa 


was also one « 


ient, hopeful, far- 
he bravest of men. 
I do not refer to personal cou 
he was by no means deficient, 

, 1d rarer kind— 
} 











al 





yravery Which was steadfast under the criti 
eism of his friends and the assaults of his ene- 





mies,’ * Throughout his administration Mr. 
Lincoln was wiser than his assailants, wiser 
than his friends,” 


id « 


* There have been few men more gifted than 
Mr. Davis, and few whose opportunities for in 
tellectual culture have been better improved. 
[had not known him personally, but I knew 
what his standing was among the able men of 
the country, and expected to meet in him an 
accomplished gentleman. To those who knew 
him weil, it is not necessary for me to say that 
I was not disappointed, and that I was most 
favorably impressed by his manners and con- 
versation. 


of Jefferson Davis: 


‘eader has remarked, ** Mr. 





has said too many od things 

many peope > The only person to 

vhom he ha ot done justice is the late Gene 
ral Rawlins, of whose appointment as Secre- 


‘y of War hesavs, *‘ General Rawlins bad no 
for and had 
to merit the ment This 
the many intelli- 
ie time; but of General Rawlins, 
it may be 
him the better he appears. 


the place, 





ions 


appoint 


was und 


ubtedly opinion of 
men at tl 
Mr 


as of Lincoln, truly said, the 
more we learn of 


Mr 


could 


Certainly McCulloch, when he wrote that 
not have read General W. F. 


article 


Rawlins, nor the 


m Grant and 





brave and noble letter which the chief of stati 
wrote to his commanding ofticer soon after th 
fall of Vicksburg—a letter which has no equa 
in the annals of friendship or of military lif 


Mr. MeCulloch says that the success of Vi 


burg had a decided influence upon Genera 


Grant, and that thereafter he believed in 


] 


vn destiny If the truth could be known 
would pi bably appear that the change w 
not due to Vicksburg, but to the letter of G 


ral Rawlins and the inexorable resolution w 
which he confronted his superior officer 
Yet it must not be supposed that Mr. M 
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loch’s courtesy kindness have made } 
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the man of 
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‘ts character with master, a 


weighs merits and faults in 








cate balance which generally belongs 01 t 
an experienced critical writer rt inaly 
f President Johnson and General Grant 
delineations of their chara ou porth 
f their publie acts ar el es, and the st 
met! f their merits and def ts, for t 
biog ia) il t = i tt i _ 1 ¢ 
those tw nen I not a crit 
country is yet. y to adopt t tl 
then hut when tl ‘ ] 
the day hia passed, Mr. M ch's t i 
will t adopted ral na f 
eritic will admire the dispassionate nness 
a contemporary whe notwithstandir 
friendly and unfriendly relations which exist 
between himself and them, was able to 1 
both sides of each character, and plac 
almost unerring estimate upon each 
The chief defect of Mr. MeCulloch’s book i 
| that, so far as public men and measures a 
concerned, it 1s nett r reminiscence ry 
tory. When he puts words into the: it} 
i general during a batt vithout t 
it is rtain th he did not | 
incertal lere he f nd t 
id ¢iven only his retlections and 
servations at the time nees 


| 


a Valuable cor 


would be 





showing how great events 


usually calm and = intelligent 


would help the future historian to see them as 
Mr. Mi 


But, 


they 


were seen, unfortunately, 


Culloch’ not stop there. 





has he modi impressions by caret 
historical study. Thus, he says of (renera 
McClellan, that he ‘* thought at the time i 


he merited the displeasure of the Government 


| but that subsequently, after be ‘had been bet 


ter informed,” his mind underwent a radica 


change, and he came to the conelusion that in 
h 
should have been ** honored for his ge neralship 
Mr. MeCulloch 


o served 


relieved and retired, 


stead of having been 
and continued in command.” 
also quotes a Confederate general ‘* wh 
with distinction in the Army of Virginia,” as 
saying, ‘There was no Union general whom 
we so much dreaded as McClellan.” 

Assuredly such statements as these are but a 
demonstration of the truth of Pope’s immortal 
If i th 


tact established 


year, iS 





line. there was any in 


OOK Went t 


SS. when Mr. MeCulloch’s t 


press, it was that every Confederate 


genera 
lellan’s 
in unqualified contempt. The au 


of Lee out of the defer es 


whose opinion is worth having held Met 


generalship 


dacious movement 
of Richmond, calmly and prudently consider 
hi 


His 


yperations in Maryland in 1862, the division ot 


before it was undertaken, based on s 


was 
contempt for his opponent's generalship. 
his army, the almost reckless advance upon 
Harper’s Ferry, were again based on that con- 
tempt. We have also the articles of Generals 
Longstreet, Hill, and McLaws, and the words 


of Stonewall Jackson after his capture of Har- 
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vaguely calls his economic heresies,” the 5 


seem to us redeemed by their own vagueness, 


confederation of the Eng 


and his dream of a 


lish-speaking race all over the world is perfect 


ly harmless. What we like best in the book is 
his report about what he actually saw—the be 
havior of the people in hotels and cars, their 
manners and traits. Here, as far as he goes, 
he is on solid ground. 

Asusual, much of what he says is not par 


ticularly flattering to our self-love. One point 


he notices which we do not remember to have 
seen treated by any of his 
Mrs. Trollope to Matthew 
the unwillingness of 
you” for 
marked 
English, and it would be 
Is 


puts the thanker in a position of 


predecessors, from 
Arnold 


\mericans to say 


we mean 
* Thank 
small services, is a 


It certainly 


distinction between Americans and 
interesting to investi- 
gate its causes, it because most Americans 
fancy that. it 
inferiority ? Is it owing to a general Jack of 
It can 


not be for the reason that it is a finer and more 


high civilization and finish of manners / 


democratic thing to be uncivil than to be civil, 
for Mr. 
* Thank you” 


what Firth says on this point is that 
are words rarely heard in “this 
polite and courteous country, even among 
equals, for any little service rendered. To in 
do not. think 


Such is one of the traits 


feriors or to servants I I ever 
heard them applied.’ 
of the Great West—Mr. Firth does not seem to 
have travelled in the East 
Zealander. 

Stinde’s latest work is not a 


the continuations « 


as it strikes a New 


novel or one of 
f ‘The Buchholz Family,’ 
but merely a narrative of travel in Egypt, Pa- 
lestine, Greece, and Turkey, ingeniously de- 
vised by its thrifty author to derive a little 
more profit out of the great popularity of his 
former publications. ‘‘ Buchholz” has become 
a valuable trade-mark, to be utilized to its full- 
est extent. Aside from that, there does 
seem any the 
should have been published. 


not 
reason why present volume 
Viewed simply as 
a book of travels, it is neither better nor worse 
than the great mass of such writings annually 
turned out by the mob of tourists who write 
with ease, and read by nobody knows whom, 
unless it be the unfortunate critics. It is true, 
the author oceasionally enlivens his narrative 
with a dash of the peculiar humor to which he 
owes his fame, and which is for the most part 
calculated for the latitude of Berlin only. 
Here and there one even lights on a translata 
Buchholz, in 
speaking of the unclouded Egyptian sky, says 
that it was beautiful clothes-drying weather ; 


ble pleasantry, as when Frau 


but a few such plums are not enough to make 
the otherwise rather heavy pudding digestible. 


Realistic Idealism in Philoso} hy Itself. 
Nathaniel Holmes. 2 vols. 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1Ss8, 


By 
Boston ; Hough 
that can be 
made upon these volumes is a comparison of the 


Tue best and shortest criticism 
author’s own language upon a theory which he 
rejects and one which he accepts. There are 
four theories, he says, which come under con- 
sideration ‘The Biblical - Supernatural 
‘*The Materialistic-Machine The 
‘*The Mystical-Idealistic Theory,” and 
‘The Realistic-ldeal Theory. ’ 


Theory,” 
ory,’ 









The first three 


he repudiates; the last he adopts. The theory 


of materialism he defines and outlines thus: 


‘** Matter has in it the potency of all forms of 
life. Mind has a physical basis and no other 
Thinking is a physiological process, and the 
work done is measured by the consumption of 
brain-tissue. Feeling is a state of the nerves 
Volition is reflex action,the turning of a balance 
on its hinge, or the motion of the drop in a 
spirit level. Memory is residual impression on 


brain structure,.as if imprinted on wax, or isa 











The Nation. 


well-hammered habit of the cell tissues. Con 
sclousne phosphorescent ilumination, 
when light glows from an electric candle, 
Judgment is an overweighing of conflicting 
brain-states, or of ‘ relational perceptions.’ 
Reason is only the formal outlines of sense 
impressions on the brain-tissue. There is no 
need of Will or Soul, and no proof of the ex- 
istence of any: neither microscope nor spectro 
scope has ever discovered any. Artis a play of 
brain-tissues into imitations of 
The ideal is a dream of the fancy. Imagination 
is a Vision-making play of neural states. Emo 
tion is an excited state of the nerves. Morality 
is the utilitarian result of the mechanical work 
ing of the brain: vice and crime are the useless 
result. Religion is mere superstition: death ends 
all. Money is the summium bonum ; but pure 
devotion to science, that leaves all the profits 
to patentees and speculators, is highly honor 
able. Physical science is all the knowledge 
worth knowing, and is the only redemption 
from Biblical supernaturalism, All beyond is 
unknowable and incomprehensible. — Positive 
science is philosophy: all else is either theologi 


cal vision or metaphysical moonshine.” 





is as 


sense-forms 


Whether 
not, they are perfectly clear: 


we agree with these statements or 
there is no mis 
taking what the author intends the conception 
of materialism to be. Of his own t 


heory, re 
alistic idealism, he says: 


‘*The theory is founded, as the universe it 
self eternally is, upon absolute and relative ne- 
. . . Itssummary category is that 
of Universality, Specialty, Particularity, and 
Totality or One-Wholeness. The uni- 
versal and essential Whole, as absolute Content 
and Form in eternal movement, is eternally and 
necessarily differenced, distinguished, and dis 
tributed into parts, aspects and special rela- 
tions within the Whole: and the eternally 
active and absolute Causality therein involved is 
eternally and necessarily mediated through 
these special determinations of essence, form, 
and relation,as media, means, instrumentalities, 
and further differentiated into other specialties 
of essence and form, and into the particular 
substances, shapes, qualities, and properties of 
things in Nature; returning again through them 
and out of them into its own ever-continuous 
identity, whereby they vanish as such in a 
perpetual round or cycle of creation of new in 
the destruction of old. Finite souls, in 
whatever degree, from the lowest self-conscious 
animal up to the highest human intelligence, 
are such specialties of essence and form, of soul 
and body compounded, in the sphere of ex 
ternal Nature; the internal soul being so spe 
cially constituted within the external body as to 
be in itself a special whole by itself considered, 
and a quasi-logical Notion (however {ncom- 
plete), and, as such, a partial and dependent 
not an absolute) unity or syllogism of syn 
thetic Apperception and Judgment in a finite 
personality, sharing as such in the universal 
reason and life by a certain limited partici- 
pation therein,” ete. 


cessities, 


too 


rhe 


giving the views of others the 


long to 


When 
author is brief 


is finish, 


sentence 
and sententious enough. It is when expound- 
ing his own that he falls into this interminable 
verbosity. He often has sentences twelve, fif- 
The deti- 
nition of the idealistic theory of morals is a 
sentence of thirty lines. All this reminds us of 
Kant: ‘* He 
has sentences which have been measured by a 
carpenter, and some of them run two feet eight 
But 
500 pages each, the most of which is no more in- 


teen, eighteen, or twenty lines long, 


De Quincey’s indictment against 


by six inches.” imagine two volumes of 
telligible than the last passage we have quoted, 
The author belongs to that 
class of men who have rejected mythical Chris- 


much of it worse. 


tianity, on the one hand, but have carried over 
against science, on the other, the hostility which 
they inherited from theology, and hence, in de- 
fault of ability to reconstruct their philosophy in 
terms that would be satisfactory to either theo 


logy or science, they run off into parroting the | 





logy of post-Kantian transcendentalists 
terms that can neither be understood nor re- 
futed. Scarcely anything but the introduction 


is intelligible. This, being largely an historical 
survey, is clear and interesting, although in 
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some respects Very radica for tan Whe 
the author would hav oO ( pik Gormat 
destroy the whole literature of India and 
Greece as worthless to modern science and n 


The 


real appreciation of that doctrine. 


dern life. chapters on evolution 
They prae 
tically amount to a complaint that Darwin and 
his coadjutors do not express t 
language of ‘ Essence,” ‘* Forn 


‘* Necessity,’ Actuality, 


’ - . 


emselves in the 
: Wie a 


Evolution 





him if it could 
Phe 


or’s mind is very well re flected in the 





would have a different color fe 


appear in scholastic ve tendency 


of the aut! 
frequent use ¢ 


rbiage. 


h terms as ** Quadruplicity,” 


~su 


‘+ Bssentity,” ‘“‘Isity,” “ living 


‘* Triplicity,” 


syllogism,” ‘ unical hyparxes,” with a perfect 
ly endless permutation of the charmed abstrae 
t 


If plilosoy hy comes to 


this, its fate will be pitiful, but deserved. 


tions in Hegelianism. 


There is considerable learning in the work, 


but the author seems to have no sense of what 


is rational in lang or thought, and, apart 


uage 





from occasional passages of an historical nature 


which reflect a sober judgment, and surprise us 
all the more at its obliquities when analyzing a 
problem, the largest portion of it can only be 
regarded as a specimen of philosophical demen 
tia. It will be of 
dent. Unless philosophy can perform its task 
better, the 


try 
tu 


no use to any scholar or s 


we must give our allegiance to 


sciences, 


A Manual 
Reproducing 
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y Ernst 
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Art of 

Manuscripts, 
Ly 


Modern Heliographic 
of the 

Drawings, Engravings, 
by the Action of Light, etc., ete. 
Lietze. D 


TuE multiplication of b 


Instruction in 


Van Nostrand. 

oks on photography 
the excuse of a discovery or a 
of “dd to 


the point of becoming a nuisance, and merits 


without new 


new application an old one is carrie 


only the most rigorous repression. When a 
compendium of what is known and to be prac 
tised is to be made, it should be done by & 

roughly scientific expert and made ¢ 
niatter 
taught is not I the 
» well known to justify repetition by the 


as possible, for the practical 
voluminous, an theo 
tor 
uneducated. 

* Modern Heliograpbie Processes’ does not be 
ured 


It 


long to the class of books that are req 
to that of 
is an elaborate collection of all the known pr 


or books which are amusing. 


cesses of reproduction by meaus of light, and 


n of the scien 


its appellation is no bad indicati 


tific knowledge of the author, for it is a purely 


gratuitous substitution of the word ‘* helio 
graphic” for what time and general recogni 
tion have given the better word ‘ phot 
graphic” to. It is an impertinence in this 


to attempt to « re the vocabulary 
already accepted, The book in 
with light, and, in the case of almost 
described the author, the 

light of a gas flame or an electric discharge has 
the 
term 
by a well-known process of printing. 
The 


commonplace scientific 


case 





question deals 
simply 
every 


process by 


same power of reproduction ; while thr 
‘heliographie”’ is already appropriated 
the 

muddled in 


hiost 
th 


book is a swollen rehash of 


tacts, 
most extraordinary manner, with practical cx 
planations which are curiosities of statement 
susceptibility of tl 


le light eX} lains tl 


“The comparatively small 
photographic plate to feel 

reason why shadows, in photograpl 
heliography are generally too dark,” 
r talks. 


raphy, are 


nonsense Tf 


sample of the 


reason why ‘shadows, in photog 


miply that the expos 


generally too dark” is s 
ure is not long enough, The photograpbi 
plate is equally susceptil to any given 
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